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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 





Danger of Deferring Recognition of 
Cuban Independence. 

Tree is a clear and deepening conviction 
in the public mind that the Government is 
drifting into a serious complication regarding 
Cuba. That its policy, from the start, has 
been weak and vacillating has been patent to 
the most superficial observer. Perhaps w 
may better say it has had no policy at all. 
Of General Grant’s feelings and sentiments in 
the matter there has been no donbt; but 
he has been thwarted or paralyzed by the tim- 
idity and conservatism (fogyism is the better 
word) of his Secretary of State. This gentle- 
man does not belong to this age ; by tradition, 
education and association he is as much a man 
of the past as the late Governor Bouck, his 
predecessor, we believe, in the Executive chair 
of this State. An upright man and a good 
citizen, unimpeachable and unsuspected in all 
his relations in life, probably there lives no 
man better fitted to be president of a Savings’- 
Bank for Orphan’s, or a Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for Widows of Clergymen. With more 
energy and decision, he might be selected to 
sueceed Mr. Bergh in the Presidency of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, in case—which heaven avert—that gen- 
tleman should be, from any cause, unable to 
discharge its duties. But he is wholly unfit 
to deal with a living question of magnitude 
like that of Cuba. We presume he has a mild 
sort of sympathy with the Cubans, and experi- 
ences @ sensation of horror when he reads ac- 
counts of the atrocities perpetrated on them 
by the Spaniards—that is to say, if he permits 
himself to be agitated by their perusal. But 
to the great fact that events have reached such 
a pass in Cuba that there can be but one ra- 
tional solution, namely, the independence of 
the island, to which end the statesmen of the 
United States are bound, by neighborhood, in- 
terest, regard for republican institutions, and 
every sentiment of humanity—to this Mr. Fish 
seems wholly oblivious. There is not a Cabi- 
net in Europe to which American intervention 
did not long ago seem inevitable, and not one 
which had not long ago made up its mind to 
awecept it gracefully. Our strange, not to say 
criminal, delay is all that surprises them. 

See to what our hesitation, procrastination, 
or weakness is carrying us! Look at the com- 
plications to'which the sympathy of our peo- 
ple is leading! If it cannot find open and 
manly development through the constituted 
authorities of the country, it will manifest 
itself 
illegality even 
ave told that 
public, or the Cuban insurgents as belliger- 


in secret ways, having the aspects of 

though not immoral. We 
if we recognize the Cuban re- 
ents, we will afford Great Britain the oppor- 
tunity of+making the tu quoque reply to our 
\labama claims, just as though there is 
or could be the slightest parallelism between 
1e conduct of Great Britain and ours. So we 
have hesitated and faltered, when we should 
have acted, and now we have had, or nearly 
had, and are still likely to have, an Alabama 
aflair on our hands, with Spain as complainant 
Or what is worse, find ourselves called upon 
to defend our sympathizing countrymen from 
seizure and execution as pirates, by the war- 


1 
1} 
i 





vessels of nations that extended aid and sym- 
pathy to the Alabamas, Sumters and Floridas | 
when they lit up the ocean with our burning 
merchantmen ! 

We can tell General Grant that if the Hor- 
net had got to sea, been captured by English, 
French, or Spanish cruisers, and the three 
hundred Americans aboard her been treated by 
the captors as we are told they would 
been, no Administration could resist the in- | 
stant demand for war against any nation under | 
whose flag the deed had been committed. 


have | 


Immediate peril from that particular vessel 
may be past, but ! BO. W b es } | cer- 
fam collision with Frances (; t Britain or 


Spain onlv by on outrace on th richts of a 


rm eling mY mality., by an ext a-judicial 
proceeding, and unwarrantable innovation on 
nrecedent. Butif the Hornet does not ro to sea 


me other vessel surely will—for, as already 
id, with a people unanimous as our people 
uve in favor of Cuban independence, no vigil- 
ance can prevent some positive manifestation 
sympathy, even in technically illegal forms 
then the danger we have indicated will be re- 
newed, and we will find ourselves in difficulties 
a thousand times greater than could have fol- 
lowed on recognition of Cuban independence, 
or even on direct intervention in its favor. 
There are certain things that follow on th 
order of events: that come in the 


fullness of 


dime, and it is the part of wisdom, the hich | merchaut 


province of statesmanship, to recognize whe: 





the period has come for their realization, and | pay, in the belief that the bubble was about to | 
to make that realization as easy, and with least | barst, they were liable to have their gold sold 
under the rules of the Gold Board, and they | 
must pay their differences, and pocket the loss. | 


shock to the interests of the world and the 
sentiment of humanity, as possible. 
too early nor too late. 

In the case of Cuba we are certainly not too 
“arly ; we may be too late, Apart from all 
dangers and complications that our wavering 
policy may bring on ourselves, we may be 
doing the bad work of entailing on Cuba an- 
other and more fearful revolution than now 
convulses the island, and devolving on our 
children the duties we are called on, and ex- 
pected to perform. 

How it Works—More of the Wall Street 
Panic. 


Tuer is, no doubt, a very large number of 
otherwise well-informed persons who regard the 


| late convulsion in the Gold Market as a simple 


contest between two sets of speculators, and as 
having no bearing on the general interests of 
the country. 
the recent fight between the bulls and the 
bears was only like an Irish faction scrim- 
mage, where a few broken heads and bloody 
noses on each side was all the harm done, the 
duty of our journalists would be ended with a 
stern rebuke of the lawlessness and disregard 
of public convenience exhibited by such riot- 
ous conduct, But while it is a serious error to 
suppose that the whirring wheels of the Gold 
Exchange do not interlock with, and, to some 
extent, control the general machinery of the 
commerce of the country, it is a great puzzle, 
to those who are outside the intricate workings 
of Wall street, to understand clearly and ex- 
actly how a catastrophe there can affect general 
interests. It may, therefore, be of some ser- 
vice if we attempt to unravel some of the oridi- 
nary mercantile transactions of the day, and, 
tracing the threads from end to end, show how 
these may easily be broken or entangled by 
such disasters as lately befell the Gold Ex- 
change. 

Starting, then, with the well-known fact that 
the internal trade of this country is conducted 
on a currency basis, it must be borne in mind 
that all articles imported or exported must be 
calculated on a gold basis—that is, in order to 
ascertain the value abroad of our cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, or other articles of export, or the cost 
of the thousand and one articles we import, 
merchants must calculate the value of gold in 
our currency, and the conversion of one into 
the other; and the proper time and mode of 
doing this, so that no loss on ordinary business 
operations shall ensue, is a problem of no small 


Neither | 





If it were indeed the case that | 





difficulty, yet it is one that calls for a solution | 


every day. ‘To place this more clearly before 
our readers, we will take one example, and 
trace through its several stages the simple 
transaction of shipping abroad a cargo of 
wheat. 

We may suppose the priee fixed between the 
buyer and the seller at $1.50, in curreficy, per 
sixty pounds, Having arranged for shipping 
the wheat, the merchant then goes to some 
buyer of foreign exchange to sell his draft on 
his correspondent—say in London 
the wheat, and this draft being in sterling, the 
rate fixed is always at so many dollars and 
cents per pound sterling in gold. The mer- 
chant then, knowing that when his wheat is 
shipped he will receive a gold check from his 
banker in return for his bill of exchange, pro- 
ceeds to sell the gold he is about te receive, 


against 


and as a general rulo we may assume that the 
operation of buying the wheat, shipping it, and 
drawing against it will occupy three to tour 


days. His gold is sold, therefore, deliverabl 
in three days. But according to the custom 
of the Gold Room, prior to the disastrous | 


Friday, the 24th of September, the gold was 
sold deliverable the tollowing day, and the 
sum required was borrowed by the broker from 
day to day till the actual delivery of the gold 
sold was made after the wheat shipment was 
completed, 
fluctuations of the value of gold 
affect the merchant. is only object was to 
fix the value of his gold so that he 
culate what his wheat, purchased in currency, 


could not 
micht cal- 


would cost in the gold standard of the country 
to which he shipped it. So far the transaction 


lh heen perfec tly lecitimate, and the mer- 
chant only 1 rted, thi th his broker, to the 
Gold TRoom, becau there alon e could sell 
} id necessary to carry on | busine 

| Now, let us suppose that snch a transaction a 
we describe had been begun on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday preceding that Friday, and that th 

| gold had been sold deliverable on the follow- 


ing Saturday, and that the merchant was re- 
lying on the currency into which the gold w: 
to be converted, for paying the seller of thé 


wheat, and we may suppose, moreover, that 
the gold had been sold at 140. During Thurs- 
day and Friday, while gold advanced under 


the manipulations of the “‘ Ring” to 160, the 
merchant w 

his gold bro! 
buyer of the 
ing the buy 
tion will show what an enormous sum in cash 
following their lecitimate business 
were thus called on to } If they refused to 


called upon almost hourly by 

to pay cash margins to the 
ld, under the pretense of secur- 
er against loss. 


A simple caleula- 


It is evident, therefore, that the | 


After the turn came, and when after twenty 
per cent. margin had been paid to the buyer, 
gold fell to 130, and they were entitled to re- 
ceive back not only the margins they had paid, 
but ten per cent. from the buyer to secure 
them the difference between 140 and 130, legal 
injunctions from the courts met them on all 
sides, restraining everybody from paying 
everybody else either in gold or currency. 
What we have said of wheat applies just as 
well to cotton, and to every other article of ex- 
port, and the principle once being explained, 
it is easy to see that its application to imports 
must have caused a suspension of commerce 
in that direction also ; for it is apparent that, 
in the impossibility, for some days, of convert- 
ing gold into currency, all business was neces- 
sarily suspended. Merchants who once had 
been between the hammer and the anvil took 
good care not to run the risk a second time of 
being erushed, and abstained from purchasing. 
In the absence of buyers, the prices of all ex- 
port articles fell—even more in the West and 
South than here; and to-day the farmers of 
Minnesota mourn over the depreciated value 
of their crops, and their losses are the more 
severely felt because arising from causes they 


which they even yet, probably, cannot under- 
stand. 

In a former article we expressed strong opin- 
ions—which we are glad to see are shared by 
the whole press of the country—as to the im- 
morality of the actions of the Gold ‘ Ring.” 

The indignation of our readers toward the 
members of that infamous cabal will not be 
lessened by our having shown the mode by 
which their operations affected the whole in- 
dustry of the country, and brought distress on 
Our faith in a 
retributive Providence might well be shaken, 


thousands of innocent people. 


if no punishment overtake the authors of so 
many calamities ; and it is a coincidence not a 
little singular that, while this 
was hatching in Wall street, the cable brought 
as an item of news that George Hudson, once 


nefarious scheme 


called the ‘‘ Railway King” in England, having 
been reduced to a state of penury and destitu- 
tion, was now depending on the charity of his 
friends for the means of subsistence. 


Our school-books tell us that Alexander the 
Great, or some other man, once wept because 
there were no more worlds for him to conquer. 
At the rate we are making discoveries, building 
railways, and establishing steam lines, there 
will soon be very little left for modern explo- 
rers. By the beginning of the next century, we 
shall have the world pretty well under control, 
travel will 


Twenty-five years ago, a journey around the 


and become exceedingly prosaic. 
globe was a serious undertaking, and exposed 
one to considerable risk and hardship. Now, it 
can be accomplished in a hundred days, and 
inch of the distance can be done by 
steam, We know preity nearly all we are likely 
to know of the Arctic regions, and as for Africa, 
we have a dozen books that tell us about the 
country, and the manners and customs 
them very unpleasant—of the people who dwell 
there, The ihe foot of 


the Pyramid 


every 


some of 
locomotive shrieks at 
and the Acropolis, and pulls near 
A railway has been lo- 


the ruins of Baalbec, 


cated through the valley of the Euphrates, and 


another is meditated from the Caspian Sea to 


the frontier of India, The only unknown land 
is in the 
will be 


Humboldt was fortunate ; had 


Antaretic continent, and somebody 
sure to tell us about it within a decade. 
he been born a 
hundred years later, he could never have ac- 
traveler, and to- 
with Alexander, 
trange countries for 


quired world-wide fame as a 
might almost 


because there were no * 


day he weep 


to nee.” 
intent 


Sour of the 


f hostonians, 
elty in the lecture-lield, have hit 


upon nhov- 
upon the 
plan of having two lecturers upon one evening 


to take opposite sides of an important question, 





| they see abroad 
were unable to foresee, and the workings of | 


| down, but which go 


their interests, and the rumor is that they are 
prepared to spend both time and money in the 
endeavor. The advocate of every manufactur- 
ing or consuming interest can demonstrate to 
his own satisfaction, if not to that of others, 
that the laws are unjust, and do not advance 
the country’s prosperity. It might be well for 
Congress to appoint a committee to receive re- 
ports and memorials upon the tariff from who- 
ever chooses to sendthem. These memorials 
could then be condensed, and from them a 
pamphlet or book could be made, full of valua- 
ble information about American commerce and 
manufactures. It is fearful to contemplate the 
task that the committee would have in compil- 
ing these reports, but there would be no difi- 
culty In finding men enough to perform the la- 
bor for the ordinary pay of a Congressional 
clerk, 


Unper the modest title of “Papers from 
Over the Water.” the American News Company 
has given us the notes, sketches, and observa- 
tions of Mr. Sinclair Tousey, made by him dur- 
ing a late visit to Europe. They are such as 
might be expected from a close, common-sense 
traveler, who makes no effort at fine writing, 
and who never attempts to “get up” that en- 
thusiasm which so many of our countrymen 
think it necessary to affect over everything 
The great mass of our people 
will like the ** Papers,” because they indulge in 
no exaggeration, but present clear and calm 
views of things, and have the unmistakable in- 
ternal evidence of accuracy both of observation 
and statement. Mr. Tousey notices many little 
things in a slightly jocose way which your 
professional traveler would not deign to set 
further to give correct 
notions of places and people than things more 
obvious and intrinsically important.  Altto- 
gether there is both profit and pleasure to get 
from the * Papers,” which as a book is admir- 
ably printed and tastefully bound. 


THE recent accidents from the explosion of 


| steam boilers in several parts of the country in- 


| the lion’s 


dicate that our laws concerning the tests to be 
applied to steam engines are not strict enough, 
or, if strict, are not properly enforced. In 
England, and on the continent of Europe, there 
are fewer occurrences of this kind than in Ame- 
rica, for the reason that the inspections are 
very thorough, and the laws in regard to carry- 
are clearly defined, and enforced 
both in letter and spirit. 
are peculiarly American, and if we do not 
have @ monopoly of them, we have certainly 
The law has pretty well 
broken up the practice on our Western rivers 


ing steam 


Steamboat explosions 


share. 


of hanging bricks or seating juvenile negroes 
on safety-valves, in order that boats may pass 
their rivals. It might be well for the law to 
deal severely in the matter of managing sta- 
hold their owners and 
accountability for acci- 


tionary engines, and 
managers to a strict 


dents, 


Some unpleasant statements have lately been 
made regarding the condition of those parts of 
the great Paris cemetery which are set aside 
for the very poor. Numerous interments have 
been taking place for a long period, but there 
now seems to be as much vacant space as ever. 
“What becomes ef the bodies 7” is the question 
asked in more than one quarter. Take, in con- 
nection with these facts, the particulars of the 
recent experiments with the Clhassepot rifle at the 
Lyons Camp. “A wretched horse was put up as 
a tareet, and fired at, and it was remarked that 


the ball inflicted a wound similar to that which 


| it caused when employed avainst the dead bodies 


| Whether the talk is to be In the form of a dis- 
cussion we are not informed, but the probabill- 
th we that it will. All di issions are more 
or | tecions, eacl of the disnutan 
t ( 1 ! cy} made by I 
' h { ord It would be 
much better { the 4 ’ ‘ the Lye 
| let ft t worm ce prepare the | 
stories beforehand, and then sup a ype nny, | 
or decide in ne other way not repugnant to 


the New England prejudice against gambling, 
who should speak fit Then let 
excluded from the hall until his turn 
comes to speak, when he could tell his story 
what had been said by his 
discussion would be full 
attract more 


the second 
orator be 
without knowing 
predecessor. Such a 
of interest to the audience, and 


attention than the usual form of debate. 


will, doubtless, be a vi 
to change the 


the manutacturers w 


THER? 
this winte1 


orous atts npt 


tari? laws. Many of 


ll make an onslaught upon 


the various portions of the laws that bear upon 


erected at Sirasbourd jor ada similar purpose.” It 
seems, then, that corpses can be turned to ac- 
count as targets, as well as used for lighting 


the streets. 


Tue Secretary of the Southern Historical So- 
ciety, Dr. Jones, of the University of Louisiana, 


recently prepared for that body a paper upon 
the losses of the rebel army, from battle, 
wounds, and disease, during the civil war ol 


1861-65. The following are the general results 


of his investigation : 


Confederate forces actively enraged, 1861-5 600,000 
otal deaths in ©, S. A. ab swese . 1M), 000 
ls of C. S. A. in prisoners, 1861-5, which 
ry lee lered a otal l on account 
< ! olicy of non han by the United 
: - 
I ‘ A discharges, disability, and 
! ! : beves - 100,000 
A GENTLEMAN in Pittsburgh, Penn., publishes 


the following offer: “* I will donate twenty dol- 
lars for every passage of Scripture where the 
immortality of the soul is mentioned, to an) 
church or Sunday-school the finder may elect.” 
His address is, John A. Best, corner of Fifth 
avenue and Tunnel street, Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Rosert agent of the 
British workingmen, who lately traveled in this 


Coninossy, the 


Speco 


number of the 
free-trading 


country, states, In a late 
tator, that 
country as far as it suite her convenience ;, © 


America. In 


“Kogland is only a 


is a protectionist in dealings wit! 
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1859 the amount of duty levied in English ports 
on tobacco from the United States was $19,724,- 
420, which sum exceeded, by more than half a 
million dollars, the whole of the duties on Eng- 
lish manufactures collected during that year in 
the United States. . . The American cotton- 
manufacturing industry sprang entirely out of 
the adoption of the protective policy. Five mil- 
lions of spindles are now busy, where the only 
occupation for the hands would have been hard 
fleld-work if the free-trade system had been 
adhered to.” 








LOVE AND GRANDMOTHERS. 


“THERE is a story current, Mabel, I under- 
stand, in regard to Hugh’s property, to this 
effect—that he is not worth as much as we 
have all along supposed. Now, you are as 
good as engaged; but take my advice, dear, 
and refrain from committing yourself any fur- 
ther at present, It would be terrible, indeed, 
if we had been misinformed or misled about 
the amount. Why, it throws me into a fever to 
think about it !” 

And Lady de Lacy leaned back in her chair, 
and fanned herself vigorously. 

* What under the sun do you mean, grand 
ma?” replied the little lacy to whom this con- 
versation was addressed. ‘ Do you wish to 
convey the impression that Hugh Harrington 
would tell a fib about his fortune, in order to 
secure me? Go away with such stuff! I hope, 
grandma, if age is likely to make me so sus- 
picious of people’s motives as it seems to some 
folks I know of, that a mercitul l'rovidence will 
cut me off in the heyday of youth! ° Now, you 
listen !” and Mabel de Lacy, with eyes full of 
that wonderful light which love alone can give, 
lifted her little forefinger lovingly. ‘To begin 
with, Hugh Harrington is above all deception ; 
and, to proceed, did [ hear this day that he had 
lost every penny of his property, I would marry 
him just the same, and embroider, or teach 
music, or make wax flowers, or do something 
with the many accomplishments which, thank 
heaven, I possess, to help him on tn life. TI be- 
lieve I should rather like it! Wouldn't it be 
fun to cook one’s own dinners? Then one 
could have just what one wanted, with no stiff 
footman standing behind one’s chair. I do be- 
lieve I should like to try poverty for a little 
while! But, any way, rich or poor, sick or 
well—and I’ve a great mind to say alive or 
dead—I am Hugh Harrington’s, body and soul, 
for ever and ever, And, Grandina de Lacy, I 
would not marry another man on the face of 
the earth to save my own life, or your life, or 
the lives of the whole nation! Now, I hope J 
have made you understand the exact state of 
my mind! If not, I fear the English language 
cannot be rendered intelligibly.” 

“ Plebeian blood will tell,” groaned this well- 
preserved plece of antiquity, still using her fan. 
* Your mother broke my heart marrying your 
father, a poor, obscure artist, who hadn't a 
penny in the world, and who, after one short 
year, died—I’ve always believed out of spite- 
so that your mother should grieve herself to 
death, and in this way make me miserable ; 
and now you, born three months after your fa- 
ther’s death—a poor liltle puny thing — and 
motherless in less than a week, whom I have 
brought up, and taken care of as tenderly as 
my own, dar. to stand up and defy me in this 
style.” 

“Yes, grandma, I dare do the right always, 
and would not do what 1 know to be wrong and 
wicked for all the grandmothers this side of 
Jerusalem, Oh, grandma, don’t preach to me 
any more about money. It has been the bur- 
den of your song ever since ] can remember, 
and I am tired of it.” 

So saying, the impulsive girl turned quickly 
and left the room, to hide the tears’she could 
not bear her relation to observe, Not a word 
ot this conversation did Mabel repeat to her 
lover, who, charmed with the lady of his choice, 
lingered longer than usnal ihat evening, She 
loved him too well to injure his feclingy by any 
such allusion, 

Lady de Lacy sailed into the drawing-room, 
gave him the tips of her fingers, hoped he was 
well, and was so chillingly courtcous, that 
Hugh inquired, at her departure, what could 
have altered her manner toward him so essen- 
tially. Mabel, vexed beyond description at 
this palpable cut, changed her conversation 
adroitiy—determined to fix upon some plan 
whereby she could be freed from such detest- 
able espionage. 

A day or two after, Hugh was astonished at 
receiving a note from Lady de Lacy, which 
read after this style : 


“My Dear Strn—From a source which I am 
not at liberty to mention, but which I consider 
perfectly reliable, I have been informed that 
you are not in possession of the large amount 
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The old lady trembled with rage as she fin- 
ished its perusal, and with a determination to 
arrange matters to her own satisfaction, set her 
wits to work to thwart the desires of the lovers, 

Mabel was at once called into her grandmo- 
ther’s private apartment, and Hugh’s letter 
placed in her hands. 

‘““ Well, now, Mabel, what do you think of 
that ?” said the old lady, her voice expressing 
the satisfaction she felt. 

‘““T don’t care,” replied Mabel, shaking her 
curls defiantly. “I think I am giad of it. I 
shall now have a chance to do something in 
life. It will be capital fun.” 

“Will it ?” said the old lady, now thoroughly 
incensed, ‘* You shall never marry Hugh Har- 
rington! Never—never—never! I will lock 
you in this room, and you shall not leave it 
until you give that rascal up.” 

“Then, I'm a prisoner for life. Better hang 
me at once, grandma,” laughed Mabel. 

“Your mother defied me, and died, It will 
be better for you to take a lesson from her ex- 
perience.” 

** J shall defy you, and live,” continued Mabel, 
in the same laughing tone, 

But, as the old lady locked the door on the 
little captive, Mabel, who knew the implacable 
disposition of her maternal relative, found it 
was no laughing matter, and wondered how she 
could best put her enemy to flight. 

Then a few days passed ; and still no signs of 
release, 

Her meals were regularly brought her by the 
old lady, who would not trust a servant to come 
near her, She tried on several occasions to 
make them hear as they passed her door; but 
Lady de Lacey was always close by, and there 
was no help to be obtained from this quarter, 

Hugh called several times, and each time was 
informed that Mabel was engaged, His notes 
were returned unopened, and the poor fellow 
finally decided that Mabel had changed, or, 
perhaps, had never loved him. But this was 
so different from the conduct he had expected 
of his betrothed, that it is not to be wondered 
at if he found it difficult to be reconciled to the 
course events had taken, 

On the fourth evening of Mabel’s confinement 
grandma entered, and, carefully locking the 
door, inquired if Mabel was willing to renounce 
her lover? 

‘*Nover, grandma,” said the brave, honest 
girl, ‘You have kept me here long enough, 
and my intention is not to submit to this but a 
very short time longer. If I cannot be released 
in any other manner, I will alarm the neighbor- 
hood,” 

The old lady was inexorable, and Mabel al- 
lowed her to leave again, wondering if the cir- 
cumstances would warrent her in making a raid 
upon her, and thus escaping ; but she could not 
bring hee mind to resort to force with one so 
much her superior in age. 

And the shades of night again drew around. 
Mabel waited until the house was still, then 
taking the strong linen sheets from the bed, tore 
them into strips and fastened them carefully, 
tying one end securely to the heavy oak bed- 
stead. The room was a second story one, So, 
with a short prayer for help, and heaven's bless- 
ing, she softly opened the window, threw the 
rope she had manufactured to the ground, and 
then prepared to descend, <A noise at the door 
hurried her still more, and grasping the linen, in 
a moment-—her little hands entirely skinned bs 
the descent—landed safely upon terra jirma, 

The house of Hugh Harrington was not far 
from her own residence, and for this she flew 

flew on the wings of love, her curls streaming 
in the wind, As she was ascending the steps, 
her heart—brave little heart—now palpitating 


throngh a ring formed of a serpent with its tail in its 
mouth, thus giving the emblems of death and im- 
mortality. 

The Imperial Visit to Corsica, 


During the late visit of the Empress Eugenie and 
the Prince Imperial of France to the Island of Corsica, 
the distinguished party made a brief stay at Ajaccio, 
The Empress was quite fatigued, and was unable to 
accompany the Prince Imperial on a visit to the 
grotto where, it is said, the elder Napoleon, when a 
child, used to go to meditate, The grotto is a famous 
resort for the people of Ajaccio, and the legend of 
Napoleon’s visit is familiar to every inhabitant. The 
prince was escorted by a large number of citizens, 
and as he stood beneath the overhanging rock, his 
presence was greeted with prolonged cheers, 


Cormorants’ Nests on Magdalena Island, 
Strait of Magellan. 

A late British surveying expedition along the coasts 
of South America, in passing through the Strait of 
Magellan, discovered that the island of Magdalena 
had been taken possession of by cormorants, which 
flocked about the cliffs by the thousand, On a care- 
ful examination, it was found that the mounds on 
which the birds had been sitting were the nests, built 
of carth and guano, and placed in rows with the most 
remarkable regularity, The nests contained two or 
three eggs each. The sea about the island was full of 
sea-lions and fur-seals, and, in addition to the cormo- 
— there were @ large number of penguins on the 
Siahd, 

The Great Gale on the French Coast. 


The gale of September 12th on the French coast was 
very severe, At the Frascati shore, near Havre, the 
storm was unusually violent. The streets and public 
places were filled with all kinds of debris—bricks, 
tiles, pieces of chimneys, and a great number of trees 
were torn up, brokem and scattered; and it is said 
there was never in the vicinity of Havre so severe a 
storm, After the gale was over, the shore was cov- 
ered with wrecks of fishing-vessels, It is reported 
that several vessels were seriously injured by drifting 
from their moorings, though none were driven on 
shore, 

The Island of Shadwan, Gulf of Suez. 

The Island of Shadwan, the scene of the recent 
wreck of the mail steamship Carnatic, one of the 
Peninsular and Oricntal Company’s vessels, is situ- 
ated in the Strait of Jubal, at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Suez, and is the landmark for all vessels going up 
or down the Red Sea, It is but a couple of miles in 
length, and is one of the most desolate and barren 
localities imaginable, People wrecked there find no 
shelter; the sun is intensely hot, and in consequence 
of the absence of vegetation no animal could live 
upon it, 

International Exposition at Amsterdam, 
Ilolland,. 

We present this week a view of the exterior of the 
palace where the International Exposition at Amster. 
dam was held, The building is a magnificent edifice, 
and when viewed from any point outside, presents a 
pleasing appearance, Near the entrance is the grand 
stand for the orchestra, and at the hours when the 
music is heard the square Is filled with a gay crowd, 
The exposition was very largely attended, not only by 
the natives of the country, but by people from all 
parts of Northern Europe. The display of Belgian 
and Hollandaine manufactures was especially fine, 
and attracted great attention, 

The Volunteer Fetes in Belgium, 


The citizens of Liege, and other towns of Belgium, 
recently gave a series of brilliant entertainments to 
the volunteer rifemen and marksmen of different na- 
tions. The detachment of English volunteers were 
received at Ostend with great cordiality, The festivi- 
ties at Liege were presided over by the burgomaster, 
M. Audrimont, and all the visitors, English, French, 
Dutch, German, or Swiss, had equal cause to be gratl- 
fied with their hospitable treatment in Belgium, 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
CLAnKe, the comedian, is coming back to us. 
Sarpovu's drama, “ Patrie,” has had thirty 
representations at Brussels and two hundred at Paris 





with modest and womanly reserve, as her 
strange appearance came home to her, almost 
stopped beating as slie recognized her lover, 
just coming out of the hall door, Hugh looked 
at the weird little figure before he knew hi 
darling, 

“Oh, Hugh, don’t you know me? Tell me 
you love me, quickly, Dont touch my hands, 
dear! They are bleeding! You see, b made a 
rope, and got out of the window, Did you think 
I didn’t love you? Do take me somewhere ;” 
and Hugh bore the fainting girl inte his mother’: 
presence, 

In a few days a wedding was cclebrated ; and 
grandma, afier a week or two of dignilied si- 
lence, decided, as her new grandson was worth 
all he had professed to ke, to become recon 
ciled, And alter this everything weut merrily. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 

The Suez Maritime Canal—Untion of the 
Waters of the Red and Meditcrrancan | 





On Sunday, August 15th, His Excellency A'i Pasha 
struck the blow which united the waters of the Red | 
Sea with the Mediterranean. There were pre 
this occasion the Consul of France, the Vice-Consul 





of property you have represented to us as being 
yours. It will be necessary, if you are really 


m earnest in regard to marrying my gfrand- 
daughter. to immediately prove to me, by deed 
nd decument the trut which « t | 
ct aside, that we have been correct niormed | 
by you in the first instance. Very truly 
Hanwer pe L | 
“Well, I swear !” said Hugh, rereading: “if 


that isn’t the coolest thing on record! I'll set- 
tle her,” 

And without considering what might be the 
result of such a step, he answered in this style, | 
which was, of course, a falsehood for the occa- | 
S100 : | 


“Dear Mapame—My pecuniary losses have 
been very heavy this year, and my fortune is 
at present but awreck. Still, I shall be abund- 
antly able to maintain your inddaughter, if 
hot as luxuriously as she has been accustomed 
to, at least comfortably. Very truly, 


*Hvucw HskRING!I 


of Italy, and representativ of several other nations, | 


rhe Viceroy was represented by Ali Pasha, the Mints- | 
ter of Public Works, and M, ce Lé ps by M. Vou.sin- 
| 1 gon 1 direc ( he work A large nui | 
r of ¢ nect yore | nt te banks of 1 
| ! i i I ; j 
th ‘ cu ’ ! i 
| 0 1 i ly t ii 
| j i } i \ ‘ 
; > mm ii 


Funeral of Lady Paimerston, in West- 
minster Abbey, London. 


The widow of Lord Palmerston was buried on Fri- 
day, September 17th, in her husband’s grave, in ti 
north transept of Westminster Abbey. A number of 
ladies and gentlemen were admitted by tickct to the 
transept, where the vault was openc d close in front of 
Nollekeu’s 
fell fighting under Admiral Rodney. The space around 
the vault was somewhat ratsed, and was covered with 
matting, the grave beng hung with black cloth ; the 
coffin was covered with crimson velvet, relieved with 
gilt nails and handics: on the top, over the head, was 
the ¢oronet of a viscountess. Over the feet was ade- | 
vice representing an ecxtingaished torch, passed 


monument of the three naval Capiatus who 


| Adelpiit, London. 


ficase \- 


| Charlotte Thompson, by whom it will be produced, 


Marie Taaiiont, once the most. famous bal 
let-dancer in the world, has consumption, 

Then New York Circus troupe have just 
taken up their old quarters In Fourtcenth sireet, 


Heaven permitting, Charlotte Cushman will 
make another tour as Meg Merrilics, 


Scmer's poem, “The Sone of the Bell,’ 
is made the subject of a new ballet in Varia, 


Verptis tobe the editor of a new Italian 
mittisical Journal, the Melody, to be published at Padua, 


Brraxont bees an opera season in San 
Vrancisco eariy in November, Miss Antonia Henne is 
his prima donna, 

“Linpa or Cuamoust” is the theme of the 
last Raglish burlesque, which is also to some extent a 
parody of * Formosa,” 

The Prince de la Moskwa has composed a 
new operette, Which is said to be a very fine produc- 
tion, 

“Tue Greenwich Pensioner,” a new com 
cdy by C. & Chel'ham, has been produced at th 


Peprorti’s opera boule, “Tutti in Mas 
hera,”’ is translated, and in preparation at thx 
Athenee, l’arie, 

Joux Broveram’s poetical drama of “The 
Lily of France” has become the property of Miss 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Mr. Grorcrk Perapopy intends to pass the 
winter in the south of France, 


Count Covcner pe Carem., wife and son, 
from Paris, are making a tour through Virginia, 


Lonarettow is more popular than Tenny- 
son in Germany. 


Tue Empress of the French left Paris on 
the 30th ult., on her Eastern tour, 


A niece of Mad Anthony Wayne is a hotel- 
keeper in Covington, Ky. ° 

Mrs. O'Donovan Rossa is traveling through 
Canada. 


Prince Artuur pleased the girls of “the 
Dominion” by his readiness to dance with them, 


Genera, Rowtx, Adjutant-General of the 


Imperial Palaces, died recently at the Tuilcrics in 
Paris. 





Ex-Srcrerany Stanton and family are at 
Wolfsborough, Vermont. Mr, Stanton “is but a 
shadow of his former self,” 


Fatuer Smet, the Missouri river Indian 


missionary, has spent 32 of his 80 years among the 
redskins, 


ITox. Isaac Jenkinson, of the Fort Wayne 
Ind.) Gazetie, has accepted the appointment of 
nited States Consul at Glasgow, Scotland, 


Farner Kiine, who died in Henry, Mlinois, 
last week, at the age of elghty-three, served in the 
famous Spanish campaign under Joseph Bonaparte, 


Tue Mikado has gone back to Kioto, rather 
than stay at Yeddo and receive the Duke of Edin. 
burgh. 


Gipron M. Davison, an old and leading 
citizen of Saratoga, who started the first newspaper 
there in 1818, died on Thursday, 


Art the recent funeral of General Escalante, 
in Madrid, the emblems of Masonry were publicly ex- 
hibited in Spain for the first time, 


Senator Pomeroy has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Suffrage Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C, All the rest of ihe officers are ladies, 


Tue geographer Mercator, the designer of 
“Mercator’s Chart,” in the atlases, is to have a monu- 
ment at Duisburg, in Rhenish Prussia, 


Mrs. Saran Puivvs, of Philadelphia, be- 
queathed about $12,000, mostly in small sums, to va- 
rious charitable associations in that city. 


Cartan Harn, the Arctic explorer, is a 
Cincinnatian, and until he made fils first voyage to 
the Polar regions, had never been at sea, 


Henry Sairu, a newsboy on the Kentucky 
Central Railroad, has just had a fortune of $138,000 
left him in Germany. 


Davip Karon, of Giles county, Va., elaims 
to be the oldest Mason in the world, He became a 
Knight Templar about seventy-eight years ago, 


Onrk Professor aber has constructed a ma- 
chine which answers questions with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, 


Tne Free Masons of Haverhill, Mass., in- 
tend to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birthday of Moses Wingrate, Esq., should he live 
until the 25th of October, 


Tue matrimonial eneagvement in Enrope of 
Mr. George Bullock, son of the ex-Governor, with Miss 
Stevens, daughter of the Lloboken millionaire, is an- 
nounced, 


Sire Coartes Youna, whose high mission it 
was, aus Knight of the Carter, to bestow its insignia 
on those upon whom the order had been conferred, is 
dead, 


Sorum Gozpzterskt, a danghter of the regi- 
ment of the First Empire, who participated in the 
Peninsular and Russian campaigus, and formed, to- 
gether with her husband, part of the Polish Legion, 
recently dicd at Posen, in her ninety-ninth ycoar, 


Tue Bachelors’ Club of Topeka, Kansas, 
lately offered a reward of ten dollars for the prettiest 
unmarried girl over fifteen years of age, and the edi- 
tors of Topeka were appointed the Judges, Aftera 
careful serutiny they decided that Miss Florence Morris 
wus cutitied to the lirst pretium, 


TaxinG Tum 1ntTo Staveny,—The return of 
William and Elicn Crafts to this country, once fagi 

tive slaves, calls to mind the action of old Colonel 
Isaac O, Barnes, a famous Gostou wit, in their behalt 
some score oF years ago, Colonel Bartios was the 

Uniicd Slates Marshal at that time, and being a mem 

ber of the dominant party, fully believed in the exe- 
cution of the laws—ly somebody else, “ Laws of the 
best Government under the sun,” the colonel used to 
say, in his peculiar falsctto, “ Was right they should 
be executed, and I meant to doit. So I sent word up 
to the Crafis that I was coming to take them into 
#lavery—Wwas my duty, and I ineant to do it; should 
be there that afternoon—be there at half-past three : 
hoped they wouldn’t make any fuss about it, Hall- 
past three I called my men, and went up there to take 
them back intg slavery—ollicer of the law, and bound 
to execute it—and I hope I may be blest if the d-—d 
nigeers hadn't goue |” 


NATIONS WITHOUT Fine. —According to Vliny, 
fire was a Jong time unknown to some of the ancient 
Egyptians ; and when Exodus (the cclebrated asironu- 
omer) showed it to them, they were absoluicly in rap- 
ture. The Persians, Phanicians, Grecks, and several 





Aw O.p Score” is the title of a three-net 


“comedy drama” by Mr. W. 8, Gilbert, which is hay- 
ing good succcss at the London Gagety, | 
A; ae | that sh will retire permanently 
ona the rere oon as she has completed her pres- 
cnmeagements, Adelaide Vhillipy will then be 
mvaia ‘ | 
11 Pact {| ti " 
! ret i baby.on, t. 1 youl seven | 
lie he been on the age from his ninth year, and is 


| the son of a French pantomimist, 


Wr LIE SEYMOUR the laal ol fourteen who (* | 
performances at Bocth’s this season have attracted so 
much fav ible comment, is the mot anu estecmed 
actress belonging to the c« pany. 

Mi s D. M. W ALLE! ‘v of the tuve- 


manager at Pooth’s Theatre, has i 
ful In a recent engagement at 
he has t 


cn highly suecess- 
burgh, l’a., where 
n playing a round of her famous charac- 


Tue dramatie troupe engaged for Cairo, 
Egypt, includes artists for drama, vaudeville, comedy, 
French ond Italian opera, and ballet, It is the largest 


anid best appolotcd troupe tp all Europe, Paris alone 


deplorable state, 


other nations, acknowledge that their an ors were 
once without the use of fire, and the Chin con 4 
the same of their progenitors, Pompanion, Mola, 
Plutarch, and other ancient writers, s) of n 8 
who, at the time they wrote, knew not tl of th 
or had just learned it, Facts of the ! 
ilso attested by I modern nath int 
itants of the Marian tela which w ‘ j 
in 1551, had no idea of fire, Never was 


| greater than theirs when they saw it on the desert 
| Magellan, in one of their isianda, 


At first they be 
lieved it was some kind of animal that fixed to and 
fed upon wood, The inhabitants of the Pillippine 
and Canary Islands were formerly equally ignorant. 
Africa presents, even in our own day, tribes in this 





CuarninG Booxs To Desks rn Cuuncues. 


The custom of chaining books to desks In churches is 
said to have originated from an act of Convocation in 
1562, ordering that Nowel’s Catechiem, th 
and Bishop Jewell’s Apology should be taught in unl- 
versities and cathedral churches, But the custom 
hee been traced back as far as Sir Thomas Lyttleton, 
who by his will, dated 1481, ordered some of his work 

tobe chained in different churches, 
1h., in 


Articies, 


St. Bernar!. in 
one of his sermons, actually alludes to » 


excepted, such custow. 
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EGYPT,—THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ CANAL —UNION OF THE WATERS OF THE RED AND GULF OF SUEZ,—THE ISLAND OF SHADWAN, WHE®SE THE BOMBAY MAIL STEAM PACKET CARNATIC 
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GRATIANA. 


BY MRS, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


(Concluded). 


Bur if Rhoda was the picture of a rose on 
that April day in the garden with her cousin 
Hugh, she was a very different thing when six 
months later found her still battling off the ad- 
dresses of her ancient admirer, who, perhaps 
from feeling his time abbreviate each day, each 
day became more ardent and persistent, till 
Rhoda was almost worn out in the struggle. 
“The Old Guard dies,” cried Rhoda, “‘ but it 
never surrenders.” Her cousin Hugh had gone 
away with his mother, Mrs. Agatha. They 
were to have returned by this time, but, choos- 
ing to take passage 
home by water, they 
had been cast away, 
as might have been 
expected in the sea- 
son ofSeptember gales, 
and, being rescued, 
had been carried into 
one of the ports of the 
Provinces, where Mrs. 
Agatha rejoiced that 
her name was no 
longer Warburton, and 
abated much of her 
haughty bearing in or- 
der that no one might 
suspect that it ever 
had been, and whence 
she presently wrote 
that Hugh, after his 
superhuman exertions 
on the wreck, was ly- 
ing ill with a fever, 
unable to lift his hand 
to his head, and wild 
With delirium; but 
she found time and 
inclination, even then, 
to say that as she had 
heard a fever some- 
times produced a total 
change of constitu- 
tion, likes and dislikes, 
she hoped that her son 
would come to his 
senses at last with all 
this unfortunate pas- 
sion for his cousin 
Rhoda eliminated from 
his system. 

Now that he had 
as he did 
ere ng ill, that 
his cousin's wedding- 
day was fixed, she 
thought his mind 
would be at rest in 
the matter, and good 
results might be ex- 
pected. 





‘One would think love was a humor of the 
blood, from the way Aunt Agatha talks,” cried 
Rhoda, with a flush of her old spirit—“ scrofula, 
or king’s evil, or St. Anthony’s fire. .If it wasn’t 
for Hugh, I would marry Doctor Herkimer to- 
morrow, or perhaps I would, if it were only to 
change my name from Warburton—I do so de- 
spise the whole set of you, self-righteous world- 
lings! As for me, I’m a sinner, and I’m glad I 
am, if you are Christians! I’m sure there’s 
none of the Warburton in Hugh, in spite of his 
mother ; his father’s good blood must have con- 
quered all Aunt Agatha’s royal purple. Oh, 
you needn’t talk about his being my cousin ; if 
he were a bishop, he might be twenty cousins, 
and you’d never sayaword! Of course ’ma 
wretch ; you’re only telling the truth when you 
say so, and the truth will bear its weight. At 





any rate, I’m too bad for your Saint Herkimer, 
and that’s what Planchette says.” 

‘* Planchette says a great deal too much !” 
exclaimed her mother, who now let Rhoda 
always finish her tirades, in hopes, after freeing 
her mind, she would repent of it, perhaps. 
‘‘ And that, I am convinced, is what ails you. 
I wish the thing had staid {n France! What 
impelled your cousin Matilda to bring it over. 
when there isn’t another in the country, i 
cannof, imagine. You lose all your nervous 
power and vital strength through it—it is worse 
than the rappings in the Wesley House. Your 
uncle Ferdinand says, Rhoda, that, from what 
I tell him, it can be nothing at all but the work 
of the Evil One himself.” 

“Oh, what nonsense! He’s a great lawyer !” 

‘Very well, my dear. But you must admit 
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that your uncle Ferdinand is likely to be better 
informed than you.” 

* About the devil—yes.” 

“‘ And your grandfather and your aunt Agnes 
say the same.” 

“They never saw a Planchette in ail their 
lives; they were saying so the other day, for 
Matilda’s is the only one anybody hereabouts 
has heard of. It’s just like them ; but any one 
except a Warburton would wait till they saw it 
before they condemned it.” 

“Tam sure I agree with them. And I have 
seen it. The thing, in all it has written, has 
only upheld you in your obstinate course.” 

“Uncle Ferdinand thinks it the devil, be- 
cause he means to say I cheat, and that is the 
way he puts it.” 

“For my part, I am afraid of it. And if it 
really is an evil spirit 
—to have my daugh- 
ter familiar with an 
evil spirit—oh, some 
time, Rhoda, it will 
carry you off in a 
flame of fire !” 

“Wish it might, if 
Doctor Godfrey is 
round — especially on 
that day the family 
have cooked up among 
them for my wedding- 
day. I suppose they 
fancy fixing the day 
will fix me ; they can’t 
believe I will dare re- 
sist after the public 
has been invited. I’ve 
heard,” said Rhoda, 
with her bitter little 
laugh, “of reckoning 
without the host, but 
never of marrying 
without the bride. 
Why, do you suppose 
I'd hesitate which to 
take—between Doctor 
Herkimer and strych- 
nine? You're killing 
Hugh among you ; why 
should I care to live ?” 

“ Oh, Rhoda ! all this 
comes of that evil little 
Planchette.” 

“Poor Planchette! 
You'd better have e 
family conclave, and 
declare if I sha’n’t give 
up Planchette as well 
as Hugh, and invite 
your precious Herki- 
mer to assist, and 
your t Reverend 
Van “s 

Her mother clapped 
her fingers upon her 
ears—and indeed it 
was not very edifying 
conversation to hear, 
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but they had driven the child beyond herself, 
and it was scarcely so much she, herself, who 
talked, as a little infuriate and desperate 
creature at bay. 

“Ob, you profane child! what are you say- 
ing?” cried the mother. © But I will do just as 
you suggest, though you do not mean %. I 
will send for your grandfather, and your aunts 
and uncles and cousins, and for dear Doctor 
Herkimer and Bishop Van Zandt, and they shall 
all decide, when they see you writing with the 
thing, and in a white stupor beneath its influ- 
ence, whether it is not a sinful and terrible 
amusement, a toy of Satan.” 

“Think iVll be safe ?” laughed Rhoda, with 
her bitter laugh again. ‘“‘Sha’n’t I take the 
opportunity of telling them my opinion of 
them ?” 

“I don’t imagine you will,” said her mother. 
“You know that every one who may be there 
will be present as your friend, and desiring 
your best good. If they all think that your 
marriage to a man who has every probability in 
his favor of being chosen to the highest place 
in the church, so soon as our dear old bishop 
goes to his reward, the best thing that could 
happen te you, both in a spiritual and a worldly 
point of view, it is not as your enemies that 
they think so. A circumstance that will give 
you a position at the very head of all religious 
society, that will advance your family, and will 
assist your brothers and cousins immeasur- 
ably 6d 

“Yes, mamma, just that.” 

* And save you from union with a young man 
who shows his entire unworthiness by the 
manner in which he refusea to surrender his 
claim upon you-—” 

“God bless him for it!” cried Rhoda, ina 
shower of tears, and longing just then to throw 
herself upon her mother’s neck, and find some 
ray of sympathy. But her mother saw the 
longing, and avoided it; she did not dare to 
soften, that might ruin all, since Rhoda had 
such a power of wheedling, once give it fleld 
for exercise. But Rhoda was not blind, and 
instead of abandoning herself to embraces and 
sobs, she only finished her sentence. ‘It 
would make no difference if he did surrender 
his claim,” she cried, chokingly, but her tears 
shining like sparks, “for I will go to him as 
soop as he ts ready to take me, if I have to 
walk through fire! And as for Doctor Herki- 
mer, you know, mother, you know I loathe 
him !” 

“You will go to your room, and remain 
there,” responded her mother, angrily, at that. 
“You arouse every wicked passion I possess, 
by your contumacy. Stay tlre till I send for 
you,” 

Rhoda’s family had, in fact, grown altogether 
weary of yeasoning with her, and now compul- 
sion had begun. They had fixed her wedding- 
day among themselves without any consultation 
with her; they had her trousseau under prepa- 
ration ; and though it is not best to say that they 
meant to drug her, and drag her to the altar 
half insensible, yet they certainly trusted that 
the intimidation of so public a measure would 
come to their ald like a reinforcement, Whether 
it was her refuge of amusement with Planchette 
that had made her grow so pale and thin and 
languid, so utterly dispirited, or whether it was 
the perpetual and petty persecution and harass- 
ment, the delayed and disappointed affection, 
the tedious confinements to her own room, on a 
diet of water-gruel—a famous Warburton pun- 
ishment—the anxiety in relation to Hugh’s ill- 
ness, who can say? At any rate, the fact was 
patent enough ; and so they all declared, as, not 
many days after the conversation recorded 
above, they rustled into Mrs. Rodolph’s draw- 
ing-room, and seated themselves in judicial ex- 
pectation, and looked at the little being so like 
a rose six months since, and now as blanched 
and etiolated as a stalk of celery. 

“Let her be held up and married to the 
man,” muttered the grandsire to Miss Agnes, 
““ whether she will or not ; and my word for it, 
she will soon recover her color and regret her 
folly.” 

“Is that little trifle the thing you imagine to 
be sapping her strength in this way ?” asked an 
uncle, 

“Impossible,” replied another; “a bit of 
boxwood and brass.” 

* It looks like an imp.” 

“Gr the three-legged stool an imp might use 
to sit on.” 7 

** Tt is the old heathen tripod.” 

“ We have the day of possession by evil spirits 
returned upon us,” said one and another, 

And so the talk ran on beneath the breath 
among all the great Warburtons assembled in 
family conclave, to pass judgment, possibly upon 
Pianchette, and just as possibly, by their com- 
bined weight and magnetism, so to speak, to 
overawe the contumacious little rebel into the 
marriage they desired and she detested, 

There was something, to all appearance, a 
little unequal in this contest. The imposing 
presence of the Warburtons in their rich array, 
their silks and diamonds, to which their massive 
contours and stern eyes gave rather a granitic 
than a silken or jeweled lustre, was a mighty 
front of battle to be opposed to this little girl 
sitting alone at the table with her tiny boxwood 
confederate. But Rhoda looked at them coolly, 
if furtively. She saw in their hard, cold faces 
only that quality which she had reason to re- 
cognize in them—a selfish, cruel pride, just 
now vailed, perhaps, by a shadow of curiosity, 
but there all the same, and ready to sacrifice 
her and Hugh and anybody else to the advance- 
ment of that idol of theirs—the family. She 
took courage, and set her pretty mouth, and 
placed her fingers on the board. 

A quire of leaves of paper had been placed 
beneath the thing; her uncles had stationed 
themselves in such wise, they fancied, as to be 
able to detect any imposition, were one prac- 
ticed ; and Doctor Godfrey Herkimer was to re- 
move each leaf so soon as it should be covered 
with the promised writing. 

Mrs. Rodolph sat opposite her daughter, in a 
elnogular frame of mind, divided between doubt 





of the deceit, and vanity of displaying Rhoda’s 
last accomplishment, a little fear of the family 


verdict, a little fear of the evil spirit, and cer- | dead they deemed-dead with cholera, to give a | 


tain sensation of triumph over Mrs, Ferdinand, 
whose daughter, that white-faced Amy, being 
feeble-minded, had never been able to learn to 
read or write at all, and was consequently, to 
Mrs. Rodolph’s mind, totally unable to manipu- 
late Planchette, and who sat now with her sad, 
vacant face—the face of a gentle idiot—simper- 
ing at her own reflection in the glass. 

All at once Planchette began to dance about 
the paper in a wild way, so that Rhoda’s hand 
could scarcely follow. Every Warburton in the 
room bent forward intent, and drew back pres- 
ently, a little disconcerted to find that Planchette 
was really taking no notice at all of their high 
mightinesses, but merely amusing herself by 
sketching picture afier picture on the blank 
leaf of paper—now the likeness of an odd sort 
of wine-glass, one apparently engraved with 
some design, and having a tiny crystal snake 
coiled round the stem; then, drawn in mere 
outlines, yet perfectly recognizable, darkness 
was indicated, and waves of the sea just closing 
over a sinking weight ; then, all along the leaf, 
two intertwining hands, and presently some 
random words: “In prison, and I will unlock 
my door—He drinks, never fear— Wait, wait for 
me—I come !” 

What was there in such random words and 
such mere scrawls to make the. Warburtons 
grow white? Mrs. Rose trembled too much to 
stir; Miss Agnes started to her feet. Before, 
however, the latter could move her lips, the 
husband of Rose, ignorant of any reason why 
the thing should not go on, had exclaimed, 
* Rhoda!” for Rhoda’s head was drooping for- 
ward, her features were blue and sharp as 
those of a corpse, her eyes were hait closed ; 
and he had seized her shoulder, and had roused 
her from the comatose condition which she 
either suffered or affected. 

“This is no deception,” sald Mr. Rodolph 
Warburton, coming forward and receiving 
Rhoda, who sprang into his arms in a burst of 
tears. 

‘ Wait a minute,” said the other gentleman. 
“Tt may be child’s play, but as we began it, we 
had better finish it. If it is not deception, 
Amy, who does not know how to read or write, 
and who could never learn, and of whose in- 
firmities you are all aware, will answer as well 
as Rhoda. One cannot cheat us: I do not say 
the other does,” 

And before any one could oppose his master- 
ful movements, he had seated the simple Amy 
in the chair, and had placed her hand upon 
Planchette. 

There was one instant’s pause, and then, as if 
this personality opposed no single obstruction of 
will or temperament to whatever the fluid or 
current or force might be, Planchette ran lightly 
up to the top of the leaf, and commenced wri- 
ting, and wrote steadily to the bottom, when, 
as Doctor Herkimer withdrew the page, the same 
thing was done with the next, and so on for a 
dozen pages, in a pointed running hand, like 
that which some bold and dashing woman 
might be supposed to write; and Amy’s head 
fell forward, her lids dropped, and she seemed 
to be as deeply asleep as the dead, while Rhoda 
looked at her with eyes that now were burning 
like two coals, 

‘“‘Now, Doctor Herkimer,” said the gentle- 
man who had made Amy the operator, the hus- 
band of Mrs. Rose, * let us hear if this is sense 
or nonsense.” And while the Warburtons stiff- 
ened and grew cold under the sound of his 
voice, this is what Doctor Herkimer read : 


“It is not I that did the murder—it is you. 
Yours was the killing, for you knew what the 
end must be—you knew that marriage was the 
knife, I but the handle of the knife; knife and 
handle were in your hands—you used them. 
For my part, I have never been troubled by 
a qualm; I did no murder; I was in prison, 
where you had put me; I cut my way through 
the door. Because the door was flesh—tush ! 
flesh is to me no more sacred than oak or iron 
now. I had quite as lief drop the figure ; the 
fact remains, and my guilt does not begin till 
yours ends. Ends! It never ends, Its con- 
sequences, throb after throb, intrude upon 
eternity. You Warburtons, who persecuted 
me, and stabbed the life nerves——” 


“TJ—really—beg your pardon—I think I 
will not proceed—I——” stammered Doctor 
Herkimer, 

“Go on!” cried Rhoda, so imperiously that 
he dared not disobey. 

* Go on!” exclaimed the gentleman who had 
constituted himself master of the ceremonics. 


“You Warburtons who drove me wild! you 
sisters and brothers, selfish and savage, are yet 
less seliish and savage than that gray-haired 
old man who sits there among you—his hair 
was not gray on that night when he came in to 
me with that slender red-hot iron, and burned 
a spot in my flesh into the bone, till I gave the 
promise he required. <A bandage hid the 
wounded arm next day, a ribbon, a broad 
bracelet, but, ah! what parental caress was 
that !” 


“T never did!” cried the grandsire, bolt up- 
right. 

“Go on!” cried Rhoda, 
was that——” 


* Parental caress 


“That old man has changed since then; 
convicted of his sins, he has seen a place of 
torment so near that he knows how hot iron 
burns as well as I do, for as it has tor- 
tured my flesh, so it has seared his spirit. 
He has repented that dark bridal in tears of 
blood! Let him—let him repent! I will never 
forgive—I will accuse him to heaven forever, 
for he made me whatI am! I was a thing of 
sensitive being, of delicate limb, too weak to 
withstand your stings, your taunts, your buff- 
ets, and your red-hot irons. Then, you fools, 
though you locked the door and set the jailer, 
did you suppose that I would stay bound? Ask 





that dark night at sea, when a pinch of white 


dust in his wine laid the man low, and crew 
and captain made haste to rid the ship of the 


| secret to the sea that never betrays such se- 
| Spres Then, oh! my love, I ‘was thine! 
Spread, spread, white saile! blow, wind, and 
| follow, sea! | I speed, I speed to his dear arms! 
They hold me, they embrace me; I flee in 
them from church and state and scorning eyes 
to the tropic island sphered in summer seas, 
and months and years of bliss, in which I for- 
get you all—you Warburtons—and know only 
the splendid eyes, the smile, feel only the 
kisses, hear only the burden of love in that 
voice! What care I for the tonsure? But for 
you it would never have been there ; it were 
you who made Grosvenor give him to the 
church when you feared lest I should love him. 
No, I cared for nothing ; I gave the world the 
go-by; I lived in him and in the blissful 
weather which he breathed beside me. One 
day he breathed it no more, Had he bathed, 
and had some monster of the tropic deep risen 
and dragged him down? had he slipped and 
fallen through some volcanic cleft, hidden by 
masses of blossom? had his church at length 
put forth her unseen, silent hand and drawn 
him in? I never knew. I was alone, con- 
stantly and forever alone. The sun was too 
bright to bear; it maddened me ; I said that I 
would follow him; I am here. But here he is 
not. He lies in a monk’s cell, face down on 
the stone floor, clasping a crucifix; he is 
stretched all night on the icy marble before the 
great altar, his back scourged by his own hands 
with bleeding knots; he is repenting, he is ex- 
piating, he is parted from me by loathing of the 
old sweet guilt, by prayer and hope, and the 
love that he has learned for a heaven—oh, 
shall it be a heaven barred to me forever? 
He is divided from me ; he is held away by all 
those invisible and terrible hands, each prayer 
of his a further separation. And it is you, you 
Warburtons, who have wrought my woe, J am 
in hell, and I curse you, GRATIANA.” 


There was the silence of the grave in the 
room when Doctor Herkimer laid down the 
last leaf. Every face of the Warburtons was 
livid; they could not have denied the thing 
had they tried ; they could not try. for every 
tongue was tied, every mouth was parched, 
every lip was sealed, when suddenly, like the 
breaking of a chain, there was a hoarse cry 
from the patriarch, an extended finger, and 
they all turned, with eyes bent upon Amy, to 
see the pale face of the dim-eyed, idiotic girl 
disappear in a sort of light, to the surface of 
which there seemed to swim the semblance of 
another face-——a dark rich face, with shadowy 
hair dropping round it, with a red rose on the 
cheek, into whose curve melted the corner of 
the dimple-set mouth, with eyes of soft, dark- 
ling lustre, 

“Tt is she! It is Gratiana!” cried Agnes, 
beside herself, and wringing her hands; ‘I 
heated the tron for him!” And with the 
sound the smile deserted the mouth, the soft- 
ness fled from the eye, scorn curled the lip, a 
flery arrow shot from the glance, a venom of 
hate writhed, like a snake, itself across the 
beautiful, angry face, and then there was no- 
thing there but a dazzle, and presently the 
pale countenance of the dim-eyed Amy, won- 
dering at all the coil about her, and with a 
worse confusion in her feeble mind than ever. 
And by that time Miss Agnes was stiff in an 
hysteric, which nobody could spare time or 
thought from the general bewilderment to heed, 

‘*Who and what are you?” thundered Mr. 
Warburton. 

The little machine, that had stood so quietly 
on the table since it ceased writing, suddenly 
lifted itself and brought its pencil down with 
force, as if one stamped a foot in glee upon the 
floor ; it rolled a moment from side to side, 
like a body shaken with uncontrollable laugh- 
ter, and then it ran and wrote, as one who 
writes breathlessly : 

“T am the devil!” 

Mr. Warburton strode across the room, and 
seized the thing, and dashed it into the middle 
of the blazing wood-fire, and drew the hot coals 
over it; there came a crackle and a shower of 
sparks, and one great flame swept up the 
chimney and into the limilless outer air. Mrs. 
Rose had fainted. 

“ Bishop Herkimer,” said the old man, still 
holding himself head of the family, and ad- 
dressing the doctor by the title which best ex- 
pressed what he had been to them, “ you can 
no longer wish to enter a house whose secrets, 
and such secrets, are now exposed to you. No 
expostulation, I beg. The affair ends here. 
And as for you, child, tampering with profane 
hands, what manner of thing is this attachment 
to your cousin, when one who proclaims him- 
self to be the Prince of the Powers of the Air 
comes to aid you there? One tragedy shall be 
enough for us; it has cost us too dear, humbled 
us too low; you shall not be driven into any 
marriage as that wretched woman was, but——” 

Rhoda did not hesitate, though her heart 
beat and her very forehead flamed. 

“What manner of thing?” she cried. “A 
holy thing. No bargain of flesh and blood for 
a bishopric, no sale of a soul, but a good and 
honest affection for a man whom I mean to 
marry if he lives long enough to take me.” 
And though at that point she stopped, dissolved 
in tears, she afterward kept her word. And I 
do not believe she will ever regret the blow 
she gave to the pride of the Warburtons. 


Finoen-Rinos.—It is in the oldest of his- 
tories, the book of Moses, that we find the earliest re- 
cords of the use of the finger-ring. It originally ap- 
pears to have been a signet, used as we now use a 
written autograph ; and it is not a little curious that 
the unchanged habit of Eastern life renders the cus- 
tom as common now as it was three thousand years 
ago. When Tamar desired some certain token by 
which she should again recognize Judah, she made 
her first request for his signet, and when the time of 
recognition arrived, it was duly and undoubtedly ac- 
knowledged by all. 








MY PET BIRDS OF THE SEASONS. 


Wuen thick the snow lies on the ground, 
And in the wind the poplar shakes, 
When winter from each bush and tree 
The last of autumn’s berries takes— 
My Robin, for his morning meal, 
Down to my window blithely flits; 
He picks the crumbs, then sings his thanks, 
As near me in the hedge he sits. 


When in the spring the smoking team 
Goes slowly o’er the red plowed land, 
And far, in golden showers, the seed 
Is scatter’d from the sower’s hand; 
Then, bounding up on quivering wings, 
That shake with joy, my Lark springs high, 
And, wandering far in sunny air, 
Sings loud between the earth and sky. 


When, hot no more, the summer’s Sun 
Is sinking slowly to his rest, 

And crimson bars are cross’d with shafts 
Of gold that rise above the west, 

I cross the fields, I cross the brook, 
And there, in the still evening air, 

My Mavis sings so sweet, I think 
'Tis half a song and half a prayer. 


When the first autumn wind has blown—- 

When the last reaper leaves the fields 
When all the land ts bare, but full 

Are all our barns with what it yields, 
A silence falls upon the groves, 

And, with its note so low and long, 
My Blackbird in the garden sings 

A farewell to the year of song. 


THE GHOST DREAM. 


GOLDEN sunbeams darced through the trees, 
throwing flickering shadows on the smooth 
greensward, The west wind breathed gently 
its cooling breath, and the happy birds twit- 
tered in their leafy coverts, 

The fitful sound of musie and the hum of gay 
young voices floated out of the open window of 
Katon Villa, 

A slight girlish form parted the sweeping 
curtains, and flitted out upon the broad ve- 
randa, <A happy smile lighted up her fair face, 
She leaned against the vine-wreathed balus- 
trades in @ pensive attitude, toying with the 
drooping flowers of the tangled vine. Witha 
far-off look in her eyes, she weaved in fancy’s 
loom golden dreams of the future, 

A face of manly mold, with earnest black 
eyes, graced by heavy curling whiskers and 
neatly-trimmed mustache, glanced out at the 
graceful little figure, and, with a loving look 
on his handsome face, joined her. 

‘““How now, dear Maud; are you wearied 
with the gay chattering of the lively group 
within ?” 

**No, Guy ; but I like to steal away and in- 
dulge in my own thoughts sometimes,” 

“ Castle-building, eh? I hope you give mea 
prominent position in your airy dwelling ?” 

She gave a happy little laugh. 

‘Never fear, sir, but what you will get all 
you deserve.” 

‘*And more, dear,” he answered, “ if fate re- 
serves for me this dear hand.” 

“Maud, Maud, where are you?’ shouted a 
ringing, merry voice. ‘Oh, there you are, 
and according to the fitness of things, your 
shadow beside you. Come in here, both of 
you, if you can condescend to the realities of 
the mundane sphere, and give us the benefit of 
your sage counsel.” 

And the laughing, piquant face of Maggie 
Eaton, Maud’s younger sister, disappeared be- 
hind the curtains, 

Passing into the room, Maud and her com- 
panion, Guy Halifax, were saluted with a host 
of queries and exclamations. 

“Oh, don’t consent to such a hair-brained 
scheme,” said timid May Lee, in a pleading 
voice. 

“Oh, yes, do, Maud. Guy will, I know. It 
will be gay sport to chase spectres at mid- 
night,” chimed in the spirited voice of Maggie. 

“Oh, Maggie, how can you jest so!” said 
Fannie Gamble. “ If you found yourself in the 
presence of a bona-fide ghost, you would run 
from it, instead of after it.” 

“What is it all about?” asked Guy Halifax, 
gazing in astonishment at the excited group 
before him. 

“Why, just this,” answered Robert Norman, 
constituting himself spokesman for the party ; 
““we were discussing ghosts and kindred sub- 
jects, when that madcap Maggie,” casting an ad- 
miring glance at her saucy face, ‘‘ rehearsed 
for our benefit the story of the Leslie haunted 
house, and concluded with the audacious pro- 
posal that the entire party should spend the 
night there, and engage in the exciting pastime 
of chasing spirits.” 

Guy laughed, and said: 

“Well, in my opinion, she would have a long 
watch, and no game.” 

“That's my opinion, too,” said Robert ; ‘ but 
some of the ladies are frightened at the idea. 
and disavow all desire to try the experiment.” 

“Shame on them,” said Maggie, “ tor show- 
ing the white feather. I’m determined to go, 
if I go alone.” 

“Oh, dreadful! shocking!” chorused a half 
dozen female voices, 

“What do you say, Mand ?” said Maggie, no- 
thing daunted. “ You're not afraid, I know.” 

“No, indeed; Iam no believer in ghosts or 
haunted houses, and yet I think it a foolish tax 
upon the nerves to stay in that gloomy, tumble- 
down house all night.” 

‘Nerves ! Pshaw, I haven’t any such trouble- 
some things about me, and if you are all such 
cowards, why, I'll go alone.” 

“If you are determined to go, Maggie, why, 
I will accompany you,” said Robert Norman, 
who was her accepted lover, “ and see that the 
ghosts do not spirit you away.” 

Here followed an animated discussion upon 
the propriety and safety of the scheme ; but, 
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Maggie persisting in her determination, they 
all finally agreed to the proposed visit. 

Mrs. Eaton offered some feeble resistance to 
the proposed plan, but her husband said : 

“Let the young folks have their own way. 
There’s naught there to harm them.” 

So Mrs. Eaton made no further objections, 
but, ever thoughtful for the comfort of her 
guests, dispatched some servants immediately 
—for they could not be persuaded to approach 
the house after dark—with refreshments, blan- 
kets and materials for light and fire. 

The Leslie mansion was not far from Eaton 
Villa. The evening was bright and cioudless, 
und the gay party started off about pine o’clock, 
with laugh and jest, to walk to its haunted pre- 
cincts. 

“Here, Guy,” shouted Mr. Eaton, as they 
started down the garden walk, “ take this with 
you,” handing him a loaded pistol. 

They walked blithely on, and soon stood be- 
fore the deserted dwelling. It loomed up 
gloomy and repellent upon their gaze. The 
weird moonlight streamed through the dusky 
trees and matted vines that encompassed it, 
making misty, creeping shadows as the leaves 
fluttered in the sighing breeze. The gaping 
windows, with their broken panes, seemed 
backed by a thick, impenetrable darkness, 
The quick rush of frightened birds, and the 
hooting of a disturbed owl, fell ominous on 
their ears. The light jest aud gay song died 
away, and all felt oppressed with a nameless 
fear. 

The great door, as it yielded to their touch, 
creaked dismally upon its rusty hinges, and the 
firm tread of Guy, who had volunteered to pre- 
cede them and strike a light, resounded hollow 
through the dismantled hall. 

The familiar sputter of a match, and the faint 
glimmer of a candle, however, restored their 
faltering courage. Soon a cheery fire of blaz- 
ing logs crackled defiantly in the open chim- 
ney, and under the influence of light and heat 
their recreant gayety soon returned, 

They drew forward two moth-eathen couches 
that stood grimly against the moldy wall, and 
covered them with the blankets which Mrs. 
Eaton’s care had provided. A time-stained, 
forbidding-looking table, too, was drawn out of 
its obscure corner, and made the receptacle for 
the contents of two plethoric-looking hampers, 

“What a novel affair,” laughed Maggie. ‘A 
midnight picnic in an enchanted house, with 
any quantity of ghosts expected to assist in the 
consumption of the good things.” 

“Oh, Maggie!” exclaimed Maud, “ you're not 
orthodox ; ghosts don’t eat.” 

“Don't they, though? then it is because 
they don’t get the chance. If I only see one 
I'll ask him to eat, and you sce if he refuses,” 

“He!” Jaunghed Robert, mischievously, * You 
seem to imagine that all the spirits are of the 
masculine gender.” 

“Oh, PIL leave ail the females to you. 
are wondrous fond of them, you know.” 

“Only one, ma chére,” he whispered, stoop- 
ing to cut a knot that deficd her deft little 
fingers, 

While the ladies were busy arranging every- 
thing at their command in the most comfort- 
able manner, two of the gentlemen explored 
the rest of the house, but soon returned, say- 
ing that they had discovered nothing but dirt 
and cobwebs. 

They gathered around the table, and dis- 
cussed the tempting viands, 

Song, gay repartee, and 
passed the hastening hours. 

Midnight! The very word brought with ita 
shuddering fear. The ladies ceased their flip- 
pant chat, and cast nervous glances over their 
shoulders, Even the bolder masculine souls 
grew more quiet and less boastful. 

The moments flew on, and no ghost was seen 
or heard. Weary eyes, in spite of their fear, 
grew dull, and slecpily closed, Sudden visions, 
rattling of detached plaster, creaking of loose 
timbers, or the melancholy chirp of some bird 
disturbed in its slumber, would start the listless 
forms, and open the sleepy eyes in luminous 
fear; but gradually nature overcame their 
sleepy watchfulness, and all except Guy were 
closely locked in the arms of Morpheus, 

Guy glanced round him with a smile. The 
curly head of the intrepid Magyie rested on the 
shoulder of Robert Norman, where he had 
placed it, apprehensive of speedy dislocation ot 
her neck for her violent nods, as she suc- 
cumbed to her weariness. The other ladies 
were on the couches in somnolent attitudes, 
while the gentlemen reclined on chairs, or in 
half-recumbent positions on the floor. 

Maud, sweet Maud! his gaze lingered lov- 
ingly on her dear face, She reclined in the 
cumbersome arm-chair opposite him. One 
rounded cheek pressed the crimson shawl 
which he had spread over the dusty, moth- 
eaten cover. Her dark ringlets, picturesquely 
disheveled, clustered in rippling 
about her face; her white dimpled hands 
Clasped negligently in her lap. A sweet pic- 
ture she made; the flickering shadows from 
the ruddy firelight stealing over her. Guy’s 
heart throbbed with excess of love as he 
gazed, 

But gradually the silence grew irksome, 
almost insupportable. Extremely weary, his 
eyelids heavy with sleep, yet anxious forebod- 
ings chased away his desire for rest, A sharp 
Sense of coming evil had haunted him during 
the evening, and it now returned with over- 
wheiming force; and he determined not to 
yield to drowsiness. but watch and wait. 

Time dragged heavily along. Guy, with bi 
head resting wearily upon his hand, was dream- 
lly meditating. 

A slight noise aroused him from his reverie. 
Raising his eyes, he beheld, to his dismay, a 
Phantom crowd glide in from the unopened 
door. He gazed with mingled awe and won- 
der, and a thrill of fear and a sense of icy cold- 

ness swept over him. The outlines of the 
shapes were dim, and faded into nothingness ; 
they seemed to sway and hover in the air. 
¥ were all skeletons, and their jaws grinned 
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sardonically, and an intense, unearthly light 
shone from their empty eye-sockets, 

They took no notice of the unconscious 
sleepers, but turned their fleshless taces toward 
Guy. He felt their baleful glances, and his 
blood chilled with horror. They pointed their 
bony fingers at him, and gesticulated angrily, 
as if incensed at his presence. 

Finally one more hideous-looking than any of 
the rest glided menacingly toward him, his 
bones clattering as he approached. 

Palsied with horror, Guy remained motion- 
less. Not until he felt its cold deathly grip 
around his throat did he rouse from his leth- 
argy. Shaking off the grinning horror with a 
desperate effort, he seized the pistol before 
him, and discharged it at his grisly foe. 

The sharp report ran echoing through the 
house. Every one started to their feet ; the 
ladies in abject terror, and the men in wonder- 
ing consternation. 

Guy glanced bewildered about him. The 
phantoms had fled, but—oh, horror !—Maud 
Eaton, his dear betrothed, lay weltering in her 
life’s blood. 

He had shot her in a hideous dream, and 
paralyzed with horror and remorse, he sank 
insensible to the floor. 

The fearful realization of the awful tragedy 
before them burst upon the bewildered senses 
of the awe-stricken party. They gathered, 
mute and unnerved, around the prostrate forms 
of the victim and her unwitting murderer. 

The red rays of the morning sun trembled in 
the east, and flushed the dull gray sky with 
rosy light. Out of the grim portals of the ill- 
fated house shudderingly passed the returning 
party. Two rough litters had been hastily 
constructed, upon which reposed the lifeless 
body of the hapless Maud and the still uncon- 
scious iorm of poor Guy. Maggie walked be- 
side her slain sister, with a dazed expression in 
her dark eyes, remorsefully murmuring : 

“Tt is my sin! it is my sin!” 

As they neared the house, Robert Norman 
hastened forward to break the dreadful news to 
the unsuspecting parents, At the sight of the 
gory form of Maud, and tne ghastly features of 
Guy, Mrs. Eaton sank helpless to the floor. 

The guests, aided by the weeping servants, 
set about their mournful tasks, They carried 
Guy’s prostrate form to a bed-chamber, and 
sent for a physician to attend him, They ap- 
plied restoratives to the poor heartbroken 
mother, and tenderly and pityingly prepared 
Maud for the grave, 

It seemed a dream !—so young, so full of 
hope! Oh, cruel fate! couldst thou pot have 
stolen the sweet young life in a less fearful 
way ?—but to fall by the hand of the one she 
loved so well, ay, one who would have given 
his own heart’s blood to have spared her one 
fiecting pang of sorrow! 

When Guy arose from his bed, a shattered, 
brokenhearted man, the wintry snows were 
heaped high above Maud’s dreamless bed, A 
few years of restlegs wanderings, his hair 
blanched, and his face wrinkled with bitter 
grief and gnawing remorse ; a lone journey to 
the grave of his murdered betrothed, a gasping 
cry for forgiveness, and the worn and weary 
victim of a cruel fate was stretched cold and 


Tue gale and rain that accompanied the 
autumnal equinox of this year were of unusual 
severity, In some parts of the country the rain fell 
continuously for more than thirty hours, and the 
streams were filled with so large a quantity of water 
that the usual channels were not equal to their drain- 
age. Uundreds of square miles of land, usually dry, 
were deeply flooded; many mills and dams were 
carried away ; houses were torn from their founda- 
tions, and their occupants were taken away in boats, 
and, in several instances, were drowned before help 
could reach them, In some places cattle, sheep, hay- 
stacks, wagons, and a hundred other things, were 
floating in the water, and drifting down toward the 
sea. The damage by the flood was enormous, and as 
far as the reports indicate, it will prove greater than 
in any previous occurrence of the kind In the coun- 
try’s history. The Atlantic slope suffered most, and 
from the eastern frontier of Maine to the banks of the 
Potomac there was hardly a valley, large or small, 
that escaped. The lumber regions of Maine lost 
heavily by the breaking of the booms, and the disap- 
pearance of the logs that awaited the saw-mills, The 
Schuylkill and the Hudson were higher than ever 
known before. The flood of 1869 will long be re- 
membered, 

In Philadelphia and vicinity the food was particu- 
larly disastrous. The water in the Schuylkill river 
rose above all the wharves below Market street, and 
extended from Twenty-fourth street, east side, to 
Thirty-fifth street, on the west side of the river. The 
river itself presented an indescribable scene, parts of 
houses, Canal-boats, cattle-pens, large tanks, barrels, 
furniture, etc., all jammed together with rafters, 
poards and large timber. On Twenty-third street all 
the houses were flooded from Market strect to Callow- 
hill, as well as all the property between that and the 
river. In many of the houses the occupants had to 
be tak At the Gas Works the water 
sul)merged the retorts, causing great damage. 

The trestle-work leading to the bridge across the 
Schuylkill, below South street, was carried away. Ii 
belonged to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 


n out in boats, 


| connected the main track with the freight depot on 


the Delaware river at Washington street. During the 
height of the flood, the vicinity of Vine and Twenty- 


| third streets was the scene of unusual excitement. 


rhe water rushed in the horse-cars, and several par 
tics were seen running over the water in row-boats. 


rhe covered bri Manayunk was struck by a| 
canal-boat, and rend a complete wreck. Two 
bovs were drowned while springing from the boat to [ 
the b ridge a moment before the collision. 

the damage in all parts of Connecticut was heavy. 


at South Manche r a large reservoir broke away, 
carrying off a portion of H. E. Rogers's paper mill and 
the dams of the Globe Mill Company. The silk factory 
of Cheeny Brothers was flooded, the paper mills of L. 
Bunce & Son were destroyed, and the machine shops 
of S. Loomis were swept away. 

The water at Albany rushed over the docks, flooding 
cellars and basements, and playing sad havoc with 
mcrchandise at the depots and steamboat landings, 


| 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF NATURE, 


Tae charts of the world, writes Ruskin, 
which have been drawn up by modern science have 
thrown into a narrow space the vast amount of know- 
ledge, but I have never seen any one pictorial enough 
to enable the spectator to imagine the kind of con- 
trast in physical character that exists between north- 
erm and southern countries. We know the differ- 
ences in detail, but we have not that broad glance 
and grasp which would enable us to feel them in 
their fullness, We know that gentians grow on the 
Alps, and olives on the Apennines ; but we do not 
enough conceive for ourselves that variegated mosaic 
of the world’s surface which a bird sees in his migra- 
tion—that difference between the district of the gen- 
tian which the stork and the swallow see far off, as 
they lean upon the sirocco wind. Let us for a mo- 
ment try to raise ourselves even above the level of 
their flight, and imagine the Mediterranean lying be- 
neath us like an irregular lake, and all its ancient 
promontories sleeping in the sun ; here and there an 
angry spot of thunder, a gray stain of storm, moving 
upon the burning field, and here and there a fixed 
wreath of white volcano smoke, surrounded by its 
circle of ashes, but for the most part a great peaceful- 
ness of light. Syria and Greece, Italy and Spain, laid 
like pieces of golden pavement into the sea-blue, 
chased, as we stoop nearer to them, with bossywork 
of mountain chains, and glowing softly with terraced 
gardens, and flowers heavy with frankincense, mixed 
among masses of laurel, and orange, and plumy 
palm, that abate with their gray-green shadows the 
burning of the marble rocks, and of the ledges of 
porphyry sloping under lucent sand, Then let us 
pass further toward the north, until we see the orient 
colors change gradually into a vast belt of rainy 
green, where the pastures of Switzerland, and poplar 
valleys of France, and dark forests of the Danube and 
Carpathians stretch from the mouths of the Loire to 
those of the Volga, seen through clefts in gray swirls 
of rain-cloud, and flaky vails of the mist of the 
brooks, spreading low among the pasture lands ; and 
then, further north still, to see the earth heave into 
mighty masses of leaden rock and healihy moor, bor- 
dering with a broad waste of gloomy purple that belt 
of wood, and splintering into irregular and grisly 
islands, amidst the northern seas, beaten by storm 
and chilled by ice-drift, and tormented by furious 
pulses of contending tide, until the roots from the last 
forest fail from among the hill ravines, and the hun- 
ger of the north wind bites their peaks into barren- 
ness; and, at last, the wall of ice, durable like iron, 
sets, death-like, its white teeth against us out of the 
polar twilight, And having once traversed in thought 
this gradation of the zoned iris of the earth, in all its 
material vastness, let us go down nearer to it, and 
watch the parallel change in the belt of animal life ; 
the multitudes of swift and brilliant creatures that 
giance in the air and sea, or tread the sand of the 
southern zone ; striped zebras and spotted leopards, 
glistening serpents and birds arrayed in purple and 
scarlet, Let us contrast their delicacy and brilliancy 
and swiftness of motion with the frost-cramped 
strength, and shaggy covering, and dusky plumage of 
the northern tribes ; contrast the Arabian horse with 
the Shetland, the tiger and leopard with the wolf and 
bear, the antelope with the elk, the bird of Paradise 
with the osprey, and then, submissively acknowledg- 
ing the great laws by which the earth and all that it 
bears are ruled throughout their being, let us not con- 
demn, but rejoice In the expression by man of his own 
rest, in the statutes of the land which gave him birth, 
Let us watch bim with reverence as he sets side by 
side the burning gems, and smooths with soft sculp- 
ture the jasper pillars that are to reflect a ceaseless 
sunshine, and rise into a cloudiess sky ; but not with 
less reverence let us stand by him, when, with rough 
strength and hurried stroke, he smites an uncouth 
animation out of the rocks which he has torn from 
among the moes of the moorland, and heaves into the 
darkened air the pile of iron buttress and rugged 
wall; instinct with work of an imagination as wild 
and wayward as the northern sea; creations of un- 
gainly shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life ; 
fierce as the winds that beat, and changeful as the 
clouds that change them, 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

Tr is related of a merchant that, wishing to 
celebrate his daughter's wedding, he collected a party 
of her young companions, They circled round her, 
wishing much happiness to the youthful bride and 
her chosen one, Her father gazed proudly on his 
lovely child, and hoped that as bright prospects for 
the future might open for the rest of his children who 
were playing among the guests, Passing through the 
hall of the basement, he met a servant who was carry- 
ing a lighted candle in her hand, without the candle- 
stick. He blamed her for such conduct, and went into 
the kitchen to see about the supper. The girl soon re- 
turned, but without the candle, The merchant imme- 
diately recollected that several barrels of gunpowder 
had been placed in the cellar during the day, and that 
one had been opened, 

‘Where is your candle?” he inquired, in the utmost 
alarm, 

“TI couldn't bring it up with me, for my arms are 
full of wood,” said the girl. 

“Where did you put it?” 

“Well, I'd no candlestick, so IT stuck it in some 
black sand that’s in the small barrel.” 

Her master dashed down the stairs, The passage 
was long and dark 5 his knees threatened to give way 
under him ; his breath was choked ; his throat seemed 
dry and parched, a8 if he already felt the suffocating 
blast of death, At the end of the cellar, under the 
very room where bis children and their friends were 
reveling in felicity, he saw the open barrel of powder, 
full to the top—the candle stuck loosely in the grains, 
with a long, red snuff of burnt wick. This sight 
secmed to wither all his powers, The laughter of the 
company struck upon his ear like the kne/! of death, 
lie stood a moment, unable to move, The fi.nsic com- 
menced above, the feet of the dancers responding with 
vivacity ; the floor shook, and the loose bottles in the 
cellar jingled with the motion, He fancied the candle 
moved—was falling. With desperate energy he 
sprang forward ; but how to remove i!—the slightest 
touch would canee the red wick to fall into the pow- 
der, With unequaled presence of mind, he placed a 
hand on each side of the candle, with the open palms 
upright, and the fingers pointed toward the object of 
his care, which, a8 his hands met, was secured in the 
clasping of his fingers, and safely moved away from 
its dangerous position. When he reached the head of 
the stairs, he smiled at his previous alarm ; but the 
reaction was too powerful, and he fell into fits of the 
most violent laughter, He was conveyed to his bed 
senseless, and many weeks elapsed ere his nerves 
recovered sufficient tone to alow him to resume his 
business, 
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Taxixea it Easy. —Sir George Staunton 
n in India who had committed a murder; 
, but what was of 
consequeuce, his caste, he submitted to 
' ven yearson | 
bedstead without any mattress, the whole surface of 
which was studded with points of tron, resembling 
nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the Mesh, Sir 
George saw him in the fifth year of his probation, and 
his skin was then like the hide of a rhinoceros, but 
more callous, At that time, however, he could sleep 
comfortably on his “bed of thorns,” and remarked, 
that at the expiration of the term of his sentence he | 


visitedan 
and inorder not only to save his lif 


much more 


should most probably continue that system from 
choice, which he had been obliged to adopt frem ne- 
cessitv 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


A Grorocicat survey of the State of Geor- 
gia has been undertaken. 


Tickets for the Boston Coliseum Raffle are 
seiling rapidly throughout New England. 


A pior to burn down the city of Panama, 
for parposes of plunder, has been discovered, 


Maperira wine, it is reported, will be abun- 
dant and good this year. 


Senator Browntow, of Tennessee, is very 
ill, and it is said is likely to die. 


A Movement to encourage emigration to 
California is in progress, 


Tne town of Westfield, Mass., entered its 
third century on the 6th of October, 


Tne National Irish Emigration Committee 
met in convention at St. Louis on the 6th inst. 


Tue Legislature of Tennessee is organized, 
and ready for the transaction of business, 


Tue shipbuilding yards at Bordeaux, France, 
were destroyed on the 6th of October by fire. 


Ture is a small revolution on the tapis in 
Mexico, As yet it is not considered very serious. 


‘Two witito0ns of dollars worth of property is 
sald to have been destroyed on the Schuylkill, near 
Philadelphia, by the great freshet of the 4th inst. 


Tue worms have been committing great 


havoc in Michigan ; large numbersof trees have been 
denuded of their leaves, 


Tue German Diet was opened on the 6th 
inst. by the King of Prussia in person. In his speech 
he intimates that his treasury needs replenishing. 


Tue late severe equinoctial storm has put a 
stop to the water-famine, under which, for months, 
Philadelphia suffered, 


Dr. Livinastons, the African explorer, is 
declared to be alive and well. At last accounts he was 
on Lake Tanganzika, but very short of provisions. 


Tue Sultan of Tarkey and his Khedive of 
Egypt are to be persatiend to have their quarrel out 
without the interference of the “ great powers.” 


Tne “ Avondale fund,” for the relief of the 
relatives of those who lost their lives in the coal mine, 
has reached $150,000, 


Tue old Collins steamship Adriatic, which 
has been lying idle at Southampton, England, for six 
years, is about to be converted into a sailing ship. 


Tuerr are fears of a renewal of Indian hos- 
tilities, The aborigines of the Plains are greatly dissat- 
isfied with the Government for cutting down their an- 
nual supplies, 


A tunnet, under the Detroit river is pro- 
posed, The object is to connect the Great Western 
railway with the Michigan Central railroad, either at 
Windsor or Detroit, 


Gotpwin Sarrn has published a letter in the 
London Daily News, in which he advocates the inde- 
pendence of Canada ; but he is irrevocably opposed to 
its annexation to the United States, 


At a Woman’s Suflrage Convention, held in 
St. Louis, the other day, it was proposed, as an effec- 
tive way of getting the trowsers, to wage war on the 
Governors of States, 

Tur International Industrial Fair, an exhibi- 
tion that mainly originated with Canadians, was 
opened at Buffalo, a few days since, Hon, Horace 
Greeley delivering the inaugural address, 


A sunken water cavern opened in the river 
near Minneapolis, Minn., on the 4th inst., and all ef- 
forts to stop i's mouth have been fruitless, It is feared 
that the river will cut a new channel, 


Ir is asserted that the agitation and Re- 
form in Ireland has produced excellent & already, 
many proprietors entering into satisfactory arrange- 
wents with their tenants, 


Tur autumn elections are atWhand, and 
great interest is expressed as to the party policy 
Which, for the next year, in the States of Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and New York, the people will adopt, 


4 


A necro. charged with an attempt to commit 
f rape on a white woman, was taken out of the jail at 
Memphis, Tenp., on the 6th inst, by a mob, and 
hanged, 


‘Tue people of Lima, Peru, at last accounts, 
were greatly excited at the possibility of their being 
visited, in accordance with the vaticinations of aGer- 
man astronomer, with earthquakes of so tremendous 
u character as totally to desolate their country, 


Aw eyeless fish, from the Mammoth Cave, 
Ky., is on exhibition in New Orleans, It is described 
as being perfectly transparent in body, and without 
outer skin or scales, It is about seven inches in 
length, 


Mrs. Harner Bercner Stowe requests a 
suspension of public opinion on the Byron case until 
she can prepare an article in which, in letters of Lady 
Byron, will be repeated all that was averred in the 
paper published in the Allantic of September, 


Tue Federal Government, it is rumored, has 
reopened negotiations with the Republic of San Do- 
mingo for the cession of the Bay of Samana, The 
Johnson treaty, rejected by the Senate, expired on the 
loth of October, 

Tne workingmen of Germany recently held 
a mecting at Grotz, at which a unanimous protest was 
passed against the clergy for interfering in the bual- 
ness relations of laborers. The protest is addresssed 
to the workingmen of Austria, 

Mosny, the guerrilla chief, has challenged 
Colonel Boyd, Sheriff of Fanquier county, Va., to 
mortal combat. Colonel Boyd was formerly a United 
States army officer. Against him Mosby entertains a 
bitter hatred, 

Tur note published some days since as the 
diplomatic invitation of Minister Sickles to the Re- 
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gency of Serrano, inviting Spain to retire from Cuba, 
is pronounced by the President to be “ bogus,” pro- 
bably gotten up for stockjobbing operations, 


Tue Virginia Legislature completed its or- 
ganization on the 6th inst, by electing Stephaniah 
‘Turner, Conservative, Speaker, Tuner isan ex-rebel, 
and cannot take the ironclad oath, He will put a pe- 
tition before Congress, in which he will pray for a re- 
mission of his political sins, 


Tre Republicans are declared to be gather- 
orce in the provinces of Spain. A revo- 
ifs results than that which com- 
pelled Isabella to eat from Madrid to Paris is im- 
pending. The peasantry of Spain are sald to be all 
but unanimously opposed to the restitution of the 
monarchy. 


lution me isive ly 


Tue clipper-ship Dreadnought, on her way 
to San Francisco, was lost on the morning of July 
on Cape Renas, northeast of the island of Terra del 
Fuego. The crew were saved. The cargo was lost 
with the ship. The crew lived on shell-fish for many 
days, and were not rescued until the 17th of Septem- 
ber, when they were landed at Talcuahana, Chile, 
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but they had driven the child beyond herself, 
and it was scarcely so much she, herself, who 
talked, as a little infuriate and desperate 
creature at bay. 

“Oh, you profane child! what are you say- 
ing ?” cried the mother. “ But I will do just as 
you suggest, though you do not mean it. I 
will send for your grandfather, and your aunts 
and uncles and co’ and for dear Doctor 
Herkimer and Bishop Van Zandt, and they shall 
all decide, when they see you writing with the 
thing, and in a white stupor beneath its infiu- 
ence, whether it is not a sinful and terrible 
amusement, a toy of Satan.” 

“Think itll be safe ?” laughed Rhoda, with 
her bitter laugh again. “Sha’n’t I take the 
opportunity of telling them my opinion of 
thei ?” 

TI don’t imagine you will,” said her mother. 
“You know that every one who may be there 
will be present as your friend, and desiring 
your best good. If they all think that your 
marriage to a man who has every probability in 
his favor of being chosen to the highest place 
in the church, so soon as our dear olé bishop 
goes to his reward, the best thing that could 
happen to you, both in a spiritual and a worldly 
point of view, it Is not as your enemies that 
they think so. A circumstance that will give 
you a position at the very head of all religious 
society, that will advance your family, and will 
assist your brothers and cousins immeasur- 
ably: ‘ed 

“Yes, mamma, just that.” 

* And save you from union with a young man 
who shows his entire unworthiness by the 
manner in which he refuses to surrender his 
claim upon you . 

“God bless him for it!” cried Rhoda, ina 
shower of tears, and longing just then to throw 
herself upon her mother’s neck, and find some 
ray of sympathy. But her mother saw the 
longing, and avoided it; she did not dare to 
soften, that might ruin all, since Rhoda had 
such a power of wheedling, once give it field 
for exercise. But Rhoda was not blind, and 
instead of abandoning herself to embraces and 
sobs, she only finished her sentence. “It 
would make no difference if he did surrender 
his claim,” she cried, chokingly, but her tears 
shining like sparks, “for I will go to him as 
soon as he is ready to take me, if I have to 
walk through fire! And as for Doctor Herki- 
— you know, mother, you know I loathe 

im !” 

“You will go to your room, and remain 
there,” responded her mother, angrily, at that. 
“You arouse every wicked passion I possess, 
by your contumacy. Stay there till I send for 
you.” 

Rhoda’s family had, in fact, grown altogether 
weary of seasoning with her, and now compul- 
sion had begun. They had fixed her wedding- 
day among themselves without any consultation 
with her ; they had her trousseau under prepa- 
ration ; and though it is not best to say that they 
meant to drug her, and drag her to the altar 
half insensible, yet they certainly trusted that 
the intimidation of so public a measure would 
come to their aid like a reinforcement. Whether 
it was her refuge of amusement with Planchette 
that had made her grow so pale and thin and 
languid, so utterly dispirited, or whether it was 
the perpetual and petty persecution and harass- 
ment, the delayed and disappointed affection, 
the tedious confinements to her own room, on a 
diet of water-gruel—a famous Warburton pun- 
ishment—the anxiety in relation to Hugh’s ill- 
ness, who can say? At any rate, the fact was 
patent enough ; and so they all declared, as, not 
many days after the conversation recorded 
above, they rustled into Mrs. Rodolph’s draw- 
ing-room, and seated themselves in judicial ex- 
pectation, and looked at the little being so like 
&@ rose six ‘months since, and now as blanched 
and etiolated as a stalk of celery. 

“Let her be held up and married to the 
man,” muttered the grandsire to Miss Agnes, 
“whether she will or not ; and my word for it, 
she will soon recover her color and regret her 
folly.” 

“Is that little trifle the thing you imagine to 
be eopping her strength in this way ?” asked an 
uncle, 

“Impossible,” replied another; “a bit of 
boxwood and brass.” 

“ It looks like an imp.” 

“Or the three-legged stool an imp might use 
to sit on.” 

* It is the old heathen tripod.” 

“ We have the day of possession by evil spirits 
returned upon us,” said one and another, 

And so the talk ran on beneath the breath 
among all the great Warburtons assembled in 
family conclave, to pass judgment, possibly upon 
Planchette, and just as possibly, by their com- 
bined weight and magnetism, so to speak, to 
overawe the contumacious little rebel into the 
marriage they desired and she detested. 

There was something, to all appearance, a 
little unequal in this contest. The imposing 
presence of the Warburtons in their rich array, 
their silks and diamonds, to which their massive 
contours and stern eyes gave rather a granitic 
than a silken or jeweled lustre, was a mighty 
front of battle to be opposed to this little girl 
sitting alone at the table with-her tiny boxwood 
confederate. But Rhoda looked at them coolly, 
if furtively. She saw in their hard, cold faces 
only that quality which she had reason to re- 
cognize in them—a selfish, cruel pride, just 
now vailed, perhaps, by a shadow of curiosity, 
but there all the same, and ready to sacrifice 
her and Hugh and anybody else to the advance- 
ment of that idol of theirs—the family. She 
took courage, and set her pretty mouth, and 
placed her fingers on the board. 

A quire of leaves of paper had been placed 
beneath the thing; her uncles had stationed 
themselves in such wise, they fancied, as to be 
able to detect any imposition, were one prac- 
ticed ; and Doctor Godfrey Herkimer was to re- 
move each leaf so soon as it should be covered 
with the promised writing. 

Mrs, Rodolph sat opposite her daughter 
cingular frame of mind, divided between d 








in 
oubt 


of the deceit, and vanity of displaying Rhoda’s 
last accomplishment, a little fear of the family 
verdict, a little fear of the evil spirit, and cer- 
tain sensation of triumph over Mrs. Ferdinand, 
whose daughter, that white-faced Amy, being 
feeble-minded, had never been able to learn to 
read or write at all, and was consequently, to 
Mrs. Rodolph’s -mind, totally unable to manipu- 
late Planchette, and who sat now with her sad, 
vacant face—the face of a gentle idiot—simper- 
ing at her own reflection in the glass, 

All at once Planchette began to dance about 
the paper in a wild way, so that Rhoda’s hand 
could scarcely follow. Every Warburton in the 
room bent forward intent, and drew back pres- 
ently, a little disconcerted to find that Planchette 
was really taking no notice at all of their high 
mightinesses, but merely amusing herself by 
sketching picture afier picture on the blank 
leaf of paper—now the likeness of an odd sort 
of wine-glass, one apparently engraved with 
some design, and having a tiny crystal snake 
coiled round the stem; then, drawn in mere 
outlines, yet perfectly recognizable, darkness 
was indicated, and waves of the sea just closing 
over a sinking weight ; then, all along the leaf, 
two intertwining hands, and presently some 
random words : “‘ In prison, and I will unlock 
my door—He drinks, never fear— Wait, wait for 
me—TI come !” 

What was there in such random words and 
such mere scrawls to make the. Warburtons 
grow white? Mrs. Rose trembled too much to 
stir; Miss Agnes started to her feet. Before, 
however, the laiter could move her lips, the 
husband of Rose, ignorant of any reason why 
the thing should not go on, had exclaimed, 
“ Rhoda !” for Rhoda’s head was drooping for- 
ward, her features were blue and sharp as 
those of a corpse, her eyes were half closed ; 
and he had seized her shoulder, and had roused 
her from the comatose condition which she 
either suffered or affected. 

“This is no deception,” said Mr. Rodolph 
Warburton, coming forward and receiving 
Rhoda, who sprang into his arms in a burst of 


“ Wait a minute,” said the other gentleman. 
“Tt may be child’s play, but as we began it, we 
had better finish it. If it is not deception, 
Amy, who does not know how to read or write, 
and who could never learn, and of whose in- 
firmities you are all aware, will answer as well 
as Rhoda. One cannot cheat us: I do not say 
the other does.” 

And before any one could oppose his master- 
ful movements, he had seated the simple Amy 
in the chair, and had placed her hand upon 
Planchette. 

There was one instant’s pause, and then, as if 
this personality opposed no single obstruction of 
will or temperament to whatever the fluid or 
current or force might be, Planchette ran lightly 
up to the top of the leaf, and commenced wri- 
ting, and wrote steadily to the bottom, when, 
as Doctor Herkimer withdrew the page, the same 
thing was done with the next, and so on for a 
dozen pages, in a pointed running hand, like 
that which some bold and dashing woman 
might be supposed to write; and Amy’s head 
fell forward, her lids dropped, and she seemed 
to be as deeply asleep as the dead, while Rhoda 
looked at her with eyes that now were burning 
like two coals. rs 

“Now, Doctor Herkimer,” said the gentle- 
man who had made Amy the operator, the hus- 
band of Mrs. Rose, “‘ let us hear if this is sense 
or nonsense.” And while the Warburtons stiff- 
ened and grew cold under the sound of his 
voice, this is what Doctor Herkimer read : 


“It is not I that did the murder—it is you. 
Yours was the killing, for you knew what the 
end must be—you knew that marriage was the 
knife, I but the handle of the knife; knife and 
handle were in your hands—you used them. 
For my part, I have never been troubled by 
a qualm; I did no murder; I was in prison, 
where you had put me; I cut my way through 
the door. Because the door was flesh—tush ! 
flesh is to me no more sacred than oak or iron 
now. I had quite as lief drop the figure ; the 
fact remains, and my guilt does not begin till 
yours ends. Ends! It never ends, Its con- 
sequences, throb after throb, intrude upon 
eternity. You Warburtons, who perrecuted 
me, end stabbed the life nerves——” 





‘¢ T_J—really— your pardon—I think I 
will not proceed—. ” stammered Doctor 
Herkimer, 


“Go on!” cried Rhoda, so imperiously that 
he dared not disobey. 

“ Go on!” exclaimed the gentleman who had 
constituted himself master of the ceremonies. 


“You Warburtons who drove me wild! you 
sisters and brothers, selfish and savage, are yet 
less selfish and savage than that gray-haired 
old ma. who sits there among you—his hair 
was not gray on that night when he came in to 
me with that slender red-hot iron, and burned 
a spot in my flesh into the bone, till I gave the 
promise he required. A bandage hid the 
wounded arm next day, a ribbon, a broad 
bracelet, but, ah! what parental caress was 
that !” 


“T never did!” cried the grandsire, bolt up- 
right. 

“Go on!” cried Rhoda. “ Parental caress 
was that——” 


“That old man has changed since then ; 
convicted of his sins, he has seen a place of 
torment so near that he knows how hot iron 
burns as well as I do, for as it has tor- 
tured my flesh, so it has seared his spirit. 
He has repented that dark bridal in tears of 
blood! Let him—lethimrepent! I will never 
forgive—I will accuse him to heaven forever, 
for he made me whatIlam! I was a thing of 
sensitive being, of delicate limb, too weak to 
withstand your stings, your taunts, your buff- 
ets, and your red-hot irons. Then, you fools, 
though you locked the door and set the jailer, 
did you suppose that I would stay bound? Ask 





that dark night at sea, when a pinch of white 





dust in his wine laid the man low, and crew 
and captain made haste to rid the ship of the 
dead they deemed dead with cholera, to give a 
secret to the sea that never betrays such se- 
crets. Then, oh! my love, I was thine! 
Spread, spread, white sails! blow, wind, and 
follow, sea! I speed, I speed to his dear arms! 
They hold me, they embrace me; I flee in 
them from church and state and scorning eyes 
to the tropic island sphered in summer seas, 
and months and years of bliss, in which I for- 
get you all—you Warburtons—and know only 
the splendid eyes, the smile, feel only the 
kisses, hear only the burden of love in that 
voice! What care I for the tonsure? But for 
you it would never have been there ; it were 
you who made Grosvenor give him to the 
church when you feared lest I should love him. 
No, I cared for nothing ; I gave the world the 
go-by; I lived in him and in the blissful 
weather which he breathed beside me. One 
day he breathed it no more, Had he bathed, 
and had some monster of the tropic deep risen 
and dragged him down? had he slipped and 
fallen through some voleanic cleft, hidden by 
masses of blossom? had his church at length 
put forth her unseen, silent hand and drawn 
him in? I never knew. I was alone, con- 
stantly and forever alone. The sun was too 
bright to bear; it maddened me ; I said that I 
would follow him; Iam here. But here he is 
not. He lies in a monk’s cell, face down on 
the stone floor, clasping a crucifix; he is 
stretched all night on the icy marble before the 
great altar, his back scourged by his own hands 
with bleeding knots; he is repenting, he is ex- 
piating, he is parted from me by loathing of the 
old sweet guilt, by prayer and hope, and the 
love that he has learned for a heaven—oh, 
shall it be a heaven barred to me forever? 
He is divided from me ; he is held away by all 
those invisible and terrible hands, each prayer 
of his a further separation. And it is you, you 
Warburtons, who have wrought my woe, I am 
in hell, and I curse you. GRATIANA.” 


There was the silence of the grave in the 
room when Doctor Herkimer laid down the 
last leaf. Every face of the Warburtons was 
livid ; they could not have denied the thing 
had they tried ; they could not try, for every 
tongue was tied, every mouth was parched, 
every lip was sealed, when suddenly, like the 
breaking of a chain, there was a hoarse cry 
from the patriarch, an extended finger, and 
they all turned, with eyes bent upon Amy, to 
see the pale face of the dim-eyed, idiotic girl 
disappear in a sort of light, to the surface of 
which there seemed to swim the semblance of 
another face—a dark rich face, with shadowy 
hair dropping round it, with a red rose on the 
cheek, into whose curve meited the corner of 
the dimple-set mouth, with eyes of soft, dark- 
ling lustre. 

“Tt is she! It is Gratiana!”’ cried Agnes, 
beside herself, and wringing her hands; ‘I 
heated the tron for him!” And with the 
sound the smile deserted the mouth, the soft- 
ness fled from the eye, scorn curled the lip, a 
flery arrow shot from the glance, a venom of 
hate writhed, like a snake, itself across the 
beautiful, angry face, and then there was no- 
thing there but a dazzle, and presently the 
pale countenance of the din-eyed Amy, won- 
dering at all the coii avvut her, and with a 
worse confusion in her feeble mind than ever. 
And by that time Miss Agnes was stiff in an 
hysteric, which nobody could spare time or 
thought from the general bewilderment to heed. 

‘“‘Who and what are you?” thundered Mr. 
Warburton. 

The little machine, that had stood so quietly 
on the table since it ceased writing, suddenly 
lifted itself and brought its pencil down with 
force, as if one stamped a foot in glee upon the 
floor ; it rolled a moment from side to side, 
like a body shaken with uncontrollable laugh- 
ter, and then it ran and wrote, as one who 
writes breathlessly : 

“T am the devil!” 

Mr. Warburton strode across the room, and 
seized the thing, and dashed it into the middle 
of the blazing wood-fire, and drew the hot coals 
over it; there came a crackle and a shower of 
sparks, and one great flame swept up the 
chimney and into the limitless outer air. Mrs. 
Rose had fainted. 

“ Bishop Herkimer,” said the old man, still 
holding himself head of the family, and ad- 
dressing the doctor by the title which best ex- 
pressed what he had been to them, “you can 
no longer wish to enter a house whose secrets, 
and such secrets, are now exposed to you. No 
expostulation, I beg. The affair ends here. 
And as for you, child, tampering with profane 
hands, what manner of thing is this attachment 
to your cousin, when one who proclaims him- 
self to be the Prince of the Powers of the Air 
comes to aid you there? One tragedy shall be 
enough for us; it has cost us too dear, humbled 
us too low; you shall not be driven into any 
marriage as that wretched woman was, but——” 

Rhoda did not hesitate, though her heart 
beat and her very forehead flamed. 

“What manner of thing?” she cried. “A 
holy thing. No bargain of flesh and blood for 
a bishopric, no sale of a soul, but a good and 
honest affection for a man whom I mean to 
marry if he lives long enough to take me.” 
And though at that point she stopped, dissolved 
in tears, she afterward kept her word. And I 
do not believe she will ever regret the blow 
she gave to the pride of the Warburtons. 








Frncen-Rinos.—It is in the oldest of his- 
tories, the book of Moses, that we find the earliest re- 
cords of the use of the finger-ring. It originally ap- 
pears to have been a signet, used as we now use a 
written autograph ; and it is not a little curious that 
the unchanged habit of Eastern life renders the cus- 
tom as common now as it was three thousand years 

“When Tamar desired certain token by 
w she should Judah, she made 
her first request for signet, and when the time of 
recognition arrived, it was duly and undoubtedly ac- 
knowledged by all. 





MY PET BIRDS OF THE SEASONS, 


Wuewn thick the snow lies on the ground, 
And in the wind the poplar shakes, 
When winter from each bush and tree 
The last of autumn’s berries takes— 
My Robin, for his morning meal, 
Down to my window blithely flits; 
He picks the crumbs, then sings his thanks, 
As near me in the hedge he sits, 


When in the spring the smoking team 
Goes slowly o’er the red plowed land, 
And far, in golden showers, the seed 
Is scatter’d from the sower’s hand ; 
Then, bounding up on quivering wings, 
That shake with joy, my Lark springs hich, 
And, wandering far in sunny air, ' 
Sings loud between the earth and sky. 


When, hot no more, the summer’s Sun 
Is sinking slowly to his rest, 

And crimson bars are cross’d with shafts 
Of gold that rise above the west, 

I cross the fields, I cross the brook, 
And there, in the still evening air, 

My Mavis sings so sweet, I think 
‘Tis half a song and half a prayer. 


When the first autumn wind has blown— 
When the last reaper leaves the fields— 
When all the land is bare, but full 
Are all our barns with what it yields, 
A silence falls upon the groves, 
And, with its note so low and long, 
My Blackbird in the garden sings 
A farewell to the year of song. 








THE GHOST DREAM. 


GOLDEN sunbeams darced through the trees, 
throwing flickering shadows on the smooth 
greensward, The west wind breathed gently 
its cooling breath, and the happy birds twit- 
tered in their leafy coverts. 

The fitful sound of music and the hum of gay 
young voices floated out of the open window of 


Eaton Villa. 

A slight girlish form parted the sweeping 
curtains, and flitted out upon the broad ve- 
randa, A happy smile lighted up her fair face, 
She leaned against the vine-wreathed balus- 


trades in a pensive attitude, toying with the 
drooping flowers of the tangled vine. Witha 
far-off look in her eyes, she weaved in fancy’s 
loom golden dreams of the future, 

A face of manly mold, with earnest black 
eyes, graced by heavy curling whiskers and 
neatly-trimmed mustache, glanced out at the 
graceful little figure, and, with a loving look 
on his handsome face, joined her. 

‘How now, dear Maud; are you wearied 
with the gay chattering of the lively group 
within ?” 

“No, Guy ; but I like to steal away and in- 
dulge in my own thoughts sometimes.” 

“ Castle-building, eh? I hope you give mea 
prominent position in your airy dwelling ?” 

She gave a happy little laugh, 

“Never fear, sir, but what you will get all 
you deserve.” 

“And more, dear,” he answered, “ if fate re- 
serves for me this dear hand.” 

“Maud, Maud, where are you?’ shouted a 
ringing, merry voice. ‘*Oh, there you are, 
and according to the fitness of things, your 
shadow beside you. Come in here, both of 
you, if you can condescend to the realities of 
the mundane sphere, and give us the benefit of 
your sage counsel.” 

And the laughing, piquant face of Maggie 
Eaton, Maud’s younger sister, disappeared be- 
hind the curtains. 

Passing into the room, Maud and her com- 
panion, Guy Halifax, were saluted with a host 
of queries and exclamations. 

“Oh, don’t consent to. such a hair-brained 
scheme,” said timid May Lee, in a pleading 
voice. 

“Oh, yes, do, Maud. Guy will, L.know. It 
will be gay sport to chase spectres at mid- 
night,” chimed in the spirited voice of Maggie. 

“Oh, Maggie, how can you jest so!” said 
Fannie Gamble. ‘If you found yourself in the 
presence of a bona-fide ghost, you would run 
from it, instead of after it.” 

‘What is it all about?” asked Guy Halifax, 
gazing in astonishment at the excited group 
before him, 

“Why, just this,” answered Robert Norman, 
constituting himself spokesman for the party ; 
“‘we were discussing ghosts and kindred sub- 
jects, when that madcap Maggie,” casting an ad- 
miring glance at her saucy face, ‘‘ rehearsed 
for our benefit the story of the Leslie haunted 
house, and conciuded with the audacious pro- 
posal that the entire party should spend the 
night there, and engage in the exciting pastime 
of chasing spirits,” 

Guy laughed, and said: 

“‘ Well, in my opinion, she would have a long 
watch, and no game,” 

“That's my opinion, too,” said Robert ; “ but 
some of the ladies are frightened at the idea, 
and disavow all desire to try the experiment.” 

“Shame on them,” said Maggie, “ tor show- 
ing the white feather. I’m determined to go, 
if I go alone.” 

“Oh, dreadful! shocking!” chorused a half 
dozen female voices, 

“What do you say, Maud ?” said Maggie, no- 
thing daunted. “ You're not afraid, I know.” 

“No, indeed; Iam no believer in ghosts or 
haunted houses, and yet I think it a foolish tax 
upon the nerves to stay in that gloomy, tumble- 
down house all night.” 

‘“‘Nerves ! Pshaw, I haven’t any such trouble- 
some things about me, and if you are all such 
cowards, why, I'll go alone.” 

“If you are determined to go, Maggie, why, 
I will accompany you,” said Robert Norman, 
who was her accepted lover, “ and see that the 
ghosts do not spirit you away.” 

Here followed an animated discussion upon 
the propriety and safety of the scheme ; but, 
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Maggie persisting in her determination, they 
ot agreed to the proposed visit. 

Mrs. Eaton offered some feeble resistance to 
the proposed plan, but her husband said; 

“Let the young folks have their own way. 
There's naught there to harm them.” 

So Mrs. Eaton made no further objections, 
ut, ever thoughtful for the comfort of her 
guests, dispatched some servants immediately 
—for they could not be persuaded to approach 
the house after dark—with refreshments, blan- 
kets and materials for light and fire. 

The Leslie mansion was not far from Eaton 
Villa. The evening was bright and cioudless, 
and the gay party started off about gine o’clock, 
with laugh and jest, to walk to its haunted pre- 
cincts. 

“Here, Guy,” shouted Mr. Eaton, as they 
started down the garden walk, “ take this with 
you,” handing him a loaded pistol. 

ey walked blithely on, and soon stood be- 
fore the deserted dwelling. It loomed up 
gloomy and repellent upon their gaze. The 
weird moonlight streamed through the dusky 
trees and matted vines that encompassed it, 
making misty, creeping shadows as the leaves 
fluttered in the sighing breeze. The gaping 
windows, with their broken panes, seemed 
backed by a thick, impenetrable darkness. 
The quick rush of frightened birds, and the 
hooting of a disturbed owl, fell ominous on 
their ears. The light jest and gay song died 
away, and all felt oppressed with a nameless 
fear. 

The great door, as it yielded to their touch, 
creaked dismally upon its rusty hinges, and the 
firm tread of Guy, who had volunteered to pre- 
cede them and strike a light, resounded hollow 
through the dismantled hall. 

The familiar sputter of a match, and the faint 
glimmer of a candle, however, restored their 
faltering courage. Soon a cheery fire of blaz- 
ing logs crackled defiantly in the open chim- 
ney, and under the influence of light and heat 
their recreant gayety soon returned. 

They drew forward two moth-eathen conches 
that stood grimly against the moldy wall, and 
covered them with the blankets which Mrs. 
Eaton’s care had provided. A time-stained, 
forbidding-looking table, too, was drawn out of 
its obscure corner, and made the receptacle for 
the contents of two plethoric-looking hampers. 

“What a novel affair,” laughed Maggie. ‘A 
midnight picnic in an enchanted house, with 
any quantity of ghosts expected to assist in the 
consumption of the good things.” 

“Oh, Maggie!” exclaimed Maud, “ you're not 
orthodox ; ghosts don’t eat.” 

“Don’t they, though? then it is because 
they don’t get the chance, If I only see one 
I'll ask him to eat, and you see if he refuses.” 

“He!” laughed Robert, mischievously. “ You 
seem to imagine that all the spirits are of the 
masculine gender.” 

“Oh, I'll ieave all the females to you. 
are wondrous fond of them, you know.” 

“Only one, ma chére,” he whispered, stoop- 
ing to cut a knot that defied her deit little 
flnogers, 

While the ladies were busy arranging every- 
thing at their command in the most comfort- 
able manner, two of the gentlemen explored 
the rest of the house, but soon returned, say- 
ing that they had discovered nothing but dirt 
and cobwebs. 

They gathered around the table, and dis- 
cussed the tempting viands. 

Song, gay repartee, and lively chit-chat 
passed ‘the hastening hours. 

Midnight! The very word brought with it a 
shuddering fear. The ladies ceased their flip- 
pant chat, and cast nervous glances over their 
shoulders. Even the bolder masculine souls 
grew more quiet and less boastful. 

The moments flew on, and no ghost was seen 
or heard, Weary eyes, in spite of their fear, 
grew dull, and sleepily closed. Sudden visions, 
rattling of detached plaster, creaking of loose 
timbers, or the melancholy chirp of some bird 
disturbed in its slumber, would start the listless 
forms, and open the sleepy eyes in luminous 
fear; but gradually nature overcame their 
sleepy watchfulness, and all except Guy were 
closely locked in the arms of Morpheus. 

Guy glanced round him with a smile. The 
curly head of the intrepid Maggie rested on the 
shoulder of Robert Norman, where he had 
placed it, apprehensive of speedy dislocation of 
her neck for her violent nods, as she suc- 
cumbed to her weariness. The other ladies 
were on the couches in somnolent attitudes, 
while the gentlemen reclined on chairs, or in 
half-recumbent positions on the floor. 

Maud, sweet Mand! his gaze lingered lov- 
ingly on her dear face. She reclined in the 
Cumbersome arm-chair opposite him. One 
rounded cheek pressed the crimson shawl 
which he bad spread over the dusty, moth- 
eaten cover. Her dark ringlets, picturesquely 
disheveled, clustered in rippling confusion 
about her face; her white dimpled hands 
Clasped negligently in her lap, A sweet pic- 
ture she made; the flickering shadows from 
the ruddy firelight stealing over her. Guy’s 
heart throbbed with excess of love as he 
gazed. 

But gradually the silence grew irksome, 
almost insupportable. Extremely weary, his 
eyelids heavy with sleep, yet anxious forebod- 
ings chased away his desire for rest, A sharp 
sense of coming evil had haunted him during 
the evening, and it now returned with over- 
wheiming force ; and he determined not to 
yiela'to drowsiness, but watch and wait. ’ 

Time dragged heavily along. Guy, with his 
head resting wearily upon his hand, was dream- 
ily meditating. 

A slight noise aroused him from his reverie. 
Raising his eyes, he beheld, to his dismay, a 
phantom crowd glide in from the unopened 
door. He d with mingled awe and won- 
der, and a thrill of fear and a sense of icy cold- 
ness swept over him. The outlines of the 
shapes were dim, and faded into nothingness ; 
they seemed to sway and hover in the air. 
They were all skeletons, and their jaws grinned 
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sardonically, and an intense, unearthly light 
shone from their empty eye-sockets, 

They took no notice of the unconsciors 
sleepers, but turned their fleshless faces toward 
Guy. He felt their baleful glances, and his 
blood chilled with horror. They pointed their 
bony fingers at him, and gesticulated angrily, 
as if incensed at his presence. 

Finally one more hideous-looking than any of 
the rest glided menacingly toward him, his 
bones clattering as he approached. 

Palsied with horror, Guy remained motion- 
less. Not until he felt its cold deathly grip 
around his throat 44 he rouse from his leth- 
argy. Shaking off the grinning horror with a 
desperate effort, he seized the pistol before 
him, and discharged it at his grisly foe. 

The sharp report ran echoing through the 
house. Every one started to their feet ; the 
ladies in abject terror, and the men in wonder- 
ing consternation. 

Guy glanced bewildered about him. The 
phantoms had fled, but—oh, horror !—Maud 
Eaton, his dear betrothed, lay weltering in her 
life’s blood. 

He had shot her in a hideous dream, and 
paralyzed with horror and remorse, he sank 
insensible to the floor. 

The fearful realization of the awful tragedy 
before them burst upon the bewildered senses 
of the awe-stricken party. They gathered, 
mute and unnerved, around the prostrate forms 
of the victim and her unwitting murderer. 

The red rays of the morning sun trembled in 
the east, and flushed the dull gray sky with 
rosy light. Out of the grim portals of the ill- 
fated house shudderingly passed the returning 
party. Two rough litters had been hastily 
constructed, upon which reposed the lifeless 
body of the hapless Maud and the still uncon- 
scious iorm of noor Guy. Maggie walked be- 
side her slain sister, with a dazed expression in 
her dark eyes, remorsefully murmuring : 

“It is my sin! it is my sin!” 

As they neared the house, Robert Norman 
hastened forward to break the dreadful news to 
the unsuspecting parents, At the sight of the 
gory form of Maud, and the ghastly features of 
Guy, Mrs. Eaton sank helpless to the floor. 

The ‘guests, aided by the weeping servants, 
set about their mournful tasks. They carried 
Guy’s prostrate form to a bed-chamber, and 
sent for a physician to attend him. They ap- 
plied restoratives to the poor heartbroken 
mother, and tenderly and pityingly prepared 
Maud for the grave. 

It seemed a dream !—so young, so full of 
hope! Oh, cruel fate! conldst thou not have 
stolen the sweet young life in a less fearful 
way ?—but to fall by the hand of the one she 
loved so well, ay, one who would have given 
his owp heart’s blood to have spared her one 
fleeting pang of sorrow! 

When Guy arose from his bed, a shattered, 
brokenhearted man, the wintry snows were 
heaped high above Maud’s dreamless bed. A 
few years of restlegs wanderings, his hair 
blanched, and his face wrinkled with bitter 
grief and gnawing remorse ; a lone journey to 
the grave of his murdered betrothed, a gasping 
cry for forgiveness, and the worn and weary 
victim of a cruel fate was stretched cold and 
liteless on the damp sod. 








THE EQUINOCTIAL STORM AND FLOOD. 


Tue gale and rain that accompanied the 
autumnal equinox of this year were of unusual 
severity. In some parts of the country the rain fell 
continuously for more than thirty hours, and the 
streams were filled with so large a quantity of water 
that the usual channels were not equal to their drain- 
age. Hundreds of square miles of land, usually dry, 
were deeply flooded; many mills and dams were 
carried away ; houses were torn from their founda- 
tions, and their occupants were taken away in boats, 
and, in several instances, were drowned before help 
could reach them. In some places cattle, sheep, hay- 
stacks, wagons, and a hundred other things, were 
floating in the water, and drifting down toward the 
sea. The damage by the flood was enormous, and as 
far as the reports indicate, it will prove greater than 
in any previous occurrence of the kind in the coun- 
try’s history. The Atlantic slope suffered most, and 
from the eastern frontier of Maine to the banks of the 
Potomac there was hardly a valley, large or small, 
that escaped. The lumber regions of Maine lost 
heavily by the breaking of the booms, and the disap- 
pearance of the logs that awaited the saw-mills. The 
Schuylkill and the Hudson were higher than ever 
known before. The flood of 1869 will long be re- 
membered. 

In Philadelphia and vicinity the flood was particu- 
larly disastrous. The water in the Schuylkill river 
rose above all the wharves below Market street, and 
extended from Twenty-fourth street, east side, to 
Thirty-fifth street, on the west side of the river. The 
river itself presented an indescribable scene, parts of 
houses, canal-boats, cattle-pens, large tanks, barrels, 
furniture, etc., all jammed together ‘with rafters, 
boards and large timber. On Twenty-third street all 
the houses were flooded from Market street to Callow- 
hill, as well as all the property between that and the 
river. In many of the houses the occupants had to 
be taken out in boats, At the Gas Works the water 
submerged the retorts, causing great damage. 

The trestle-work leading to the bridge across the 
Schuylkill, below South street, was carried away. It 
belonged to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
connected the main track with the freight depot on 
the Delaware river at Washington street. During the 
height of the flood, the vicinity of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets was the scene of unusual excitement. 
The water rushed in the horse-cars, and several par- 
ties were seen running over the water in row-boats. 


The covered bridge at Manayunk was struck by a 
canal-boat, and rendered @ complete wreck. Two 
boys were drowned while springing from the boat to 
the b ridge a moment before the collision, 

The damage in all parts of Connecticut was heavy. 
At South Manchester a large reservoir broke away, 


carrying off a portion of H. E. Rogers’s paper mill and 
the dams of the Globe Mill Company. The silk factory 
of Cheeny Brothers was flooded, the paper mills of L. 
Bunce & Son were destroyed, and the machine shops 
of 8S. Loomis were swept away. 

The water at Albany rushed over the docks, flooding 
cellars and basements, and playing sad havoc with 
merchandise at the depots and steamboat landings. 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF NATURE. 
Tue charts of the world, writes Ruskin, 


which have been drawn up by modern science have 
thrown into a narrow space the vast amount of know- 
ledge, but J} have never seen any one pictorial enough 
to enable the spectator to imagine the kind of con- 
trast in physical character that exists between north- 
ern and southern countries. We know the differ- 
ences in detail, but we have not that broad glance 
and grasp which would enable us to feel them in 
their fullness. We know that gentians grow on the 
Alps, and olives on the Apennines; but we do not 
enough conceive for ourselves that variegated mosaic 
of the world’s surface which a bird sees in his migra- 
tion—that difference between the district of the gen- 
tian which the stork and the swallow see far off, as 
they lean upon the sirocco wind. Let us for a mo- 
ment try to raise ourselves even above the level of 
their flight, and imagine the Mediterranean lying be- 
neath us like an irregular lake, and all its ancient 
promontories sleeping in the sun ; here and there an 
angry spot of thunder, a gray stain of storm, moving 
upon the burning field, and here and there a fixed 
wreath of white volcano smoke, surrounded by its 
circle of ashes, but for the most part a great peaceful- 
ness of light. Syria and Greece, Italy and Spain, 1 
like pieces of golden pavement into the sea-blue, 
chased, as we stoop nearer to them, with bossywork 
of mountain chains, and glowing softly with terraced 
gardens, and flowers heavy with frankincense, mixed 
among masses of laurel, and orange, and plumy 
palm, that abate with their gray-green shadows the 
burning of the marble rocks, and of the ledges of 
porphyry sloping under lucent sand, Then let us 
pass further toward the north, until we see the orient 
colors change gradually into a vast belt of rainy 
green, where the pastures of Switzerland, and poplar 
valleys of France, and dark foreste of the Danube and 
Carpathians stretch from the mouths of the Loire to 
those of the Volga, seen through clefts in gray swirls 
of rain-cloud, and flaky vails of the mist of the 
brooks, spreading low among the pasture lands ; and 
then, further north still, to see the earth heave into 
mighty masses of leaden rock and healthy moor, bor- 
dering with a broad waste of gloomy purple that belt 
of wood, and splintering into irregular and grisly 
islands, amidst the northern seas, beaten by storm 
and chilled by ice-drift, and tormented by furious 
pulses of contending tide, until the roots from the last 
forest fail from among the hill ravines, and the hun- 
ger of the north wind bites their peaks into barren- 
ness ; and, at last, the wall of ice, durable like iron, 
sets, death-like, its white teeth against us out of the 
polar twilight. And having once traversed in thought 
this gradation of the zoned iris of the earth, in all its 
material vastness, let us go down nearer to it, and 
watch the parallel change in the belt of animal life ; 
the multitudes of swift and brilliant creatures that 
glance in the air and sea, or tread the sand of the 
southern zone ; striped zebras and spotted leopards, 
glistening serpents and birds arrayed in purple and 
scarlet. Let us contrast their delicacy and brilliancy 
and swiftness of motion with the frost-cramped 
strength, and shaggy covering, and dusky plumage of 
the northern tribes ; contrast the Arabian horse with 
the Shetland, the tiger and leopard with the wolf and 
bear, the antelope with the elk, the bird of Paradise 
with the osprey, and then, submissively acknowledg- 
ing the great laws by which the earth and all that it 
bears are ruled throughout their being, let us not con- 
demn, but rejoice in the expression by man of his own 
rest, in the statutes of the land which gave him birth. 
Let us watch him with reverence as he sets side by 
side the burning gems, and smooths with soft sculp- 
ture the jasper pillars that are to reflect a ceaseless 
sunshine, and rise into a cloudless sky ; but not with 
less reverence let us stand by him, when, with rough 
strength and hurried stroke, he smites an uncouth 
animation out of the rocks which he has torn from 
among the moss of the moorland, and heaves into the 
darkened air the pile of iron buttress and rugged 
wall; instinct with work of an imagination as wild 
and wayward as the northern sea; creations of un- 
gainly shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life ; 
fierce as the winds that beat, and changeful as the 
clouds that change them. 








A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


Tr is related of a merchant that, wishing to 
celebrate his daughter’s wedding, he collected a party 
of her young companions, They circled round her, 
wishing much happiness to the youthful bride and 
her chosen one. Her father gazed proudly on his 
lovely child, and hoped that as bright prospects for 
the future might open for the rest of his children who 
were playing among the guests. Passing through the 
hall of the basement, he met a servant who was carry- 
ing a lighted candle in her hand, without the candle- 
stick. He blamed her for such conduct, and went into 
the kitchen to see about the supper. The girl soon re- 
turned, but without the candle. The merchant imme- 
diately recollected that several barrels of gunpowder 
had been placed in the cellar during the day, and that 
one had been opened, 

“Where is your candle?” he inquired, in the utmost 
alarm. 

“TI couldn’t bring it up with me, for my arms are 
full of wood,” said the girl, 

“Where did you put it?” 

“Well, I'd no candlestick, so I stuck it in some 
black sand that’s in the small barrel.” 

Her master dashed down the stairs, The passage 
was long and dark ; his knees threatened to give way 
under him ; his breath was choked ; his throat seemed 
dry and parched, as if he already felt the suffocating 
blast of death. At the end of the cellar, under the 
very room where his children and their friends were 
reveling in felicity, he saw the open barrel of powder, 
full to the top—the candle stuck loosely in the grains, 
with a long, red snuff of burnt wick. This sight 
seemed to wither all his powers. The laughter of the 
company struck upon his ear like the kne?! of death. 
He stood a moment, unable to move. The funsic com- 
menced above, the feet of the dancers responding with 
vivacity ; the floor shook, and the loose bottles in the 
cellar jingled with the motion. He fancied the candie 
moved—was falling. With desperate energy he 
sprang forward ; but how to remove it—the slightest 
touch would canse the red wick to fall into the pow- 
der. With unequaled presence of mind, he placed a 
hand on each side of the candle, with the open palms 
upright, and the fingers pointed toward the object of 
his care, which, as his hands met, was secured in the 
clasping of his fingers, and safely moved away from 
its dangerous position. When he reached the head of 
the stairs, he smiled at his previous alarm ; but the 
reaction was too powerful, and he fell into fits of the 
most violent laughter. He was conveyed to his bed 
senseless, and many weeks elapsed ere his nerves 
recovered sufficient tone to aliow him to resume his 
business, 


Taxine rr Easy.—Sir George Staunton 
visited a man in India who had committed a murder ; 





and inorder not only to save his life, but what was of 
much more consequeuce, his caste, he submitted to 
the penalty imposed ; this was to sleep seven yearson | 
a bedstead without any mattress, the whole surface of | 
which was studded with points of iron, resembling | 
nails, but not so sharp as to penetrate the flesh. Sir 
George saw him in the fifth year of his probation, and 
his skin was then like the hide of a rhinoceros, but 
more callous, At that time, however, he could sleep | 
comfortably on his “bed of thorns,” and remarked, 
that at the expiration of the term of his sentence he | 
should most ay! continue that system from 
— which he had been obliged to adopt frem ne- | 
cessit’ 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


__A GEor vcrcaL survey of the State of Geor- 
gia has been undertaken. 


Tickers for the Boston Coliseum Raffle are 
seiling rapidly throughout New England. 


A ptor to burn down the city of Panama, 
for purposes of plunder, has been discovered. 


Mapeira wine, it is reported, will be abun- 
dant and good this year. 


Senator Brownxtow, of Tennessee, is very 
ill, and it is said is likely to die. 


A mMovemEnT to encourage emigration to 
California is in progress, - is 


Tne town ‘of Westfield, Mass., entered its 
third century on the 6th of Octoper. 


Tre National Irish Emigration Committee 
met in convention at St. Louis on the 6th inst. 


Tue Legislature of Tennessee is organized, 
and ready for the transaction of business. 


Tue shipbuilding yards at Bordeaux, France, 
were destroyed on the 6th of October by fire. 


Ture is a small revolution on the tapis in 
Mexico, As yet it is not considered very serious. 


Two mi.1ons of dollars worth of property is 
said to have been destroyed on the Schuylkill, near 
Philadelphia, by the great freshet of the 4th inst. 


Tue worms have been committing great 


havoc in Michigan ; large numbersof trees have been 
denuded of their leaves, 


Tue German Diet was opened on the 6th 
inst. by the King of Prussia in person. In his speech 
he intimates that his treasury needs replenishing. 


Tue late severe equinoctial storm has put a 
stop to the water-famine, under which, for months, 
Philadelphia suffered, 


Dr. Livinestone, the African explorer, is 
declared to be alive and well. At last accounts he was 
on Lake Tanganzika, but very short of provisions. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey and his Khedive of 
Egypt are to > to have their quarrel out 
without the interference of the “ great powers.” 


Tur “ Avondale fund,” for the relief of the 
relatives of those who lost their lives in the coal mine, 
has reached $150,000, 


Tue old Collins steamship Adriatic, which 
has been lying idle at Southampton, England, for six 
years, is about to be converted into a sailing ship. 


‘Tuere are fears of a renewal of Indian hos- 
tilities. _The aborigines of the Plains are greatly dissat- 
isfied with the Government for cutting down their an- 
nual supplies. 


A tunneL under the Detroit river is pro- 
posed. The object is to connect the Great Western 
railway with the Michigan Central railroad, e:ther at 
Windsor or Detroit, 


Go.pwin Smrrn has published a letter in the 

London Daily News, in which he advocates the inde- 

endence of Canada ; but he is irrevocably opposed to 
ts annexation to the United States, 


At a Woman’s Suffrage Convention, held in 
St. Louis, the other day, it was proposed, as an effec- 
tive way of getting the trowsers, to wage war on the 
Governors of States. 


Tue International Industrial Fair, an exhibi- 
tion that mainly originated with Canadians, was 
opened at Buffalo, a few days since, Hon. Horace 
Greeley delivering the inaugural address. 


A _suNnkEN water cavern opened in the river 
near Minneapolis, Minn., on the 4th inst., and all ef- 
forts to stop its mouth have been fruitless, It is feared 


that the river will cut a new channel, “4 


Ir is asserted that the agitation ofiand Re- 
form in Ireland has produced excellent already, 
many proprietors entering into satisf: arrange- 
ments with their tenants, re 


Tue autumn elections are at md, and 
great interest is expressed as to the policy 
which, for the next year, in the States of Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and New York, the people will adopt. 


A necro. charged with an attempt to commit 
a rape On a white woman, was taken out Of the jail at 
Memphis, Tenn., on the 6th inst., by a mob, and 
hanged. 


Tue people of Lima, Pern, at last accounts, 
were greatly excited at the possibility of their being 
visited, in accordance with the vaticinations of aGer- 
man astronomer, with earthquakes of so tremendous 
a character as totally to desolate their country. 


Aw eyeless fish, from the Mammoth Cave, 
Ky., is on exhibition in New Orleans. It is described 
as being perfectly wm ry in body, and without 
a a or scales. It is about seven inches in 
lengu 


Mrs. Harriet Bercuer Stowe requests a 
suspension of public opinion on the Byron case until 
she can prepare an article in which, in letters of Lady 
Byron, will be repeated all that was averred in the 
paper published in the Atlantic of September. 


Tue Federal Government, it is rumored, has 
reopened negotiations with the Republic of San Do- 
mingo for the cession of the Bay of Samana. The 
Johnson treaty, rejected by the Senate, expired on the 
13th of October. 


Tue workingmen of Germany recently held 
a meeting at Grotz, at which a unanimous protest was 
passed against the clergy for interfering in the busi- 
hess relations of laborers. The protest is addresssed 
to the workingmen of Austria. 


Mospy, the guerrilla chief. has challenged 
Colonel Boyd, Sheriff of Fauquier county, Va., to 
mortal combat. Colonel Boyd was formerly a United 
States army officer. Against him Mosby entertains a 
bitter hatred, 


Tuer note published some days since as the 
diplomatic invitation of Minister Sickles to the Re- 
gency of Serrano, inviting Spain to retire from Cuba, 
is pronounced by the President to be “ bogus,”’ pro- 
bably gotten up for stockjobbing operations. 


Tne Virginia Legislature completed its or- 
ganization on the 6th inst., by eleciing Stephaniah 
Turner, Conservative, Speaker. Turner is an ex-rebel, 
and cannot take the ironclad oath. He will put a pe- 
tition before Congress, in which he will pray for a re- 
mission of his political sins. 


Tue Republicans are declared to be gather- 


ing in great force in the provinces of Spain. A revo- 
lution more decisive in its results than that which com- 
pelled Isabella to retreat from Madrid to Paris is im- 
pending. The peasantry of Spain are sald to be all 


but unanimously opposed to the restitution of the 
monarchy. 


THE clipper-ship Dreadnought, on her wa 
to San Francisco, was lost on the morning of July 
on Cape Renas, northeast of the island of Terra del 
Fuego. The crew were saved. The cargo was lost 
with the ship. The crew lived on shell-tish for many 
days, and were not rescued until the 17th of Septem- 
ber, when they were landed at Talcuahana, Chile, 
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THE DEATH-BED LUTE. 


Sue lay in her last serene repose, 
But I was sadder than death ; 

A sound from the window-sill arose, 
With the jasmin’s odorous breath, 


For her lute by the window-sill was laid, 
And the breeze forgot its balm, 

As it fondly lingered, and sung, and played 
A dreary, desolate psalm. 


Then I said to my friend, ‘‘ Remove the lute, 
For silence is better to bear ;” 

Then he took the lute, and laid it down 
On the bed—by her golden hair! 


Then we prayed alone, and together wept— 
But my sorrow was more within— 

Till wearicd much, a little we slept, 
Thinking that little a sin. 


Was it a dream’s elysian tone 
That brought us music again’? 

Or was it one of her angel-loves, 
Seeking the buried strain ? 

Yet adding so much of heaven thereto 
That we kuew it not again. 


For we heard in the pauses of our sleep 
Such marvelous measures of sound ; 

Euphonious waves of impassioned leap, 
Soft pattering spray around— 

Falling on eyelids, making us weep 
In a wonder of worship profound! 


Dear angel of life, and more in death, 
At least we know of thee 

That music breathed in thy living breath, 
And blends with thy memory. 


The Hidden F reagure. 


BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 








PART ITT. 
CHAPTER I,—(CONTINUED). 


Tue following morning there was a look of 
dejection upon the face of Judge Woodland, as 
he took his seat at the breakfast-tabie, which 
oceasioned the anxious inquiry of his daughter. 

“"T had a curious dream last night,” said he. 

* But you don’t believe in dreams, father ?” 

“Of course not: but this was so strange, so 
vivid that I cannot get it out of my head. It 
awoke me in the night, and made me uneasy, 
and then when I dropped asleep I had the 
same vision directly over again.” 

“ What was it about ?”” ventured the daugh- 
ter. 
* Fred Weldon.” 

Florence started and turned slightly pale, 
which the parent did not notice. 

*T suppose it came from what Smith said 
last evening- 
“Was he here ?” inierrupted his daughter. 

“Yes; didn’t you know it?” returned the 
parent, looking up in some surprise. “He 
was here only a few minutes, and naturally we 
fell to speaking of young Weldon and his curi- 
ous fate, and I suppose the thoughts came to 
the surface again when I was unconscious,” 

* But I haven’t heard your dream.” 

“T thought it was a clear moonlight night, 
and I saw a young man walk rapidly along the 
railroad from Brampton toward the High 
Bridge, which you know is over that little 
stream that is called Devils Creek. One look 
at him showed that it was Fred Weldon, and 
that he was hurrying over the railroad as 
though he were late in keeping some appoint- 
ment. I saw his face as plainly as I see yours 
this instant, and noticed that it appeared 
slightly pale in the moonlight. 

“T watched him until he had reached the 
High Bridge, and then I noticed that he was 
walking between two men, who had come up 
beside him like phantoms, although where 
from it was impossible to imagine. You know, 
my dear, that the sensation of wonder is never 
experienced in dreams. No matter how ab- 
surd and grotesque eyerything is, yet in dream- 
land we always take it as a matter of course. 

“While I was looking at the trio they van- 
ished so suddenly out of sight that I was con- 
vinced they had fallen through the bridge into 
the stream below. 

“There was nothing extraordinary in such a 
dream as this, except in its being repeated 
with a vividness that awoke me with a start, 
and found me shuddering all over. I slept no 
more, and found it impossible to get it out of 
my head. 

“ Now,” continued the judge, in his oracular 








way, * had I been indalging in a more substan- 
tial dinner than usual, had I been unwell, or 
had any remarkable circumstance happened to 
me yesterday, I could reasonably account for 
this curious freak of sleep. However, Tam se 
firmly convinced of the meaningless nature of 
dreams, that the most that I can say is, that this 
was curious.” 

There was a silence for a few minutes, dur- 
ing which Florence displayed some emotion, 
broken finally by her remark : 

“T had a dream also.” 

“ Very natural,” 

“ But this was something like yours.” 

“Ah! about Fred Weldon?” asked 
father, looking at her jn surprise. 

* Yes—about him,” 

“What was it?” 

“It seems to me rather like a continuation 
of your dream. I know the vicinity of the 
High Bridge and the stream very well, for we 
frequently went nutting there when I was a 
child, and I remember the old chestaut which 
Fred Weldon used to climb to the very top, and 
whip the branches off for us. 

“Well, I saw three men walking through 
that ravine. Two of them were bending down 
and carrying a third with them, and as the 
moon shone on the face of this man, I saw that 
it was Fred Weldon’s, pale, with the eyes shut, 


the 





and there was blood on the forehead. Oh, it 
was terrible!” exclaimed the girl, shuddering 
and placing her hands over her face, as if to 
ohus out the sight. 

!’ remarked the judge, in an un- 
sect as if speaking to himself, but looking 
perplexedly at his daughter. 

The latter overcame her emotion in a few 
moments, and then said: 

* One of the men carrying him was tall, and 
his back was toward me, so that I could not 
see his face, but 1 knew that it was the Cuban 





“There, by heaven !” exclaimed the old man, 
slamming his teacup down upon the table, 
“that’s just what I saw, but I didn’t think it 
was worth while to sayit. Pretty soon they 
will begin to talk about me as they did about 
Judge Edmonds, of New York. I never had 
such an experience in my life.” 

Both were so agitated that they ate no more 
at the breakfast-table. They tarried long, dis- 
cussing their dreams, but the father said no- 
thing of the hope that had been awakened in 
his breast, less by these dreams than by the 
words the detective had uttered (taken in con- 
junction with them) the night before. 

The same hope fluttered in the breast of 
Florence Woodland, like the struggles of a 
dying dove, but she gave it no expression. 
She felt a longing to see the clear-headed ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith,” who had called there several times, for 
it seemed to her that he could help her in her 
distressful quandary. 

When Sefior Almanaz was announced at the 
door in the afternoon she sent word that she 
could not see him. A half hour later she stole 
quietly out, and made her way to the residence 
of the widow Weldon. 

The old lady was always glad to see her, but 
especially so on this occasion. 

“Por I dreamed of Fred last night,” said she. 

Florence started, as if to make certain that 


| she was not in a dream herself. 


“Was it good or bad ?” she asked, to divert 
attention from her own nervousness, 

‘* Both ; good, becanse it seemed to say that 
he was not dead, and bad, because he was so 
sick.” 

‘* Pray tell me all about it.” 

“T saw him riding through the dark streets 
of a city, in a close carriage, with a man on 
either side of him, They looked savagely and 
unfeelingly at him in his distress 

“* Describe the men.” 

“One was short, with red hair and sandy 
whiskers all over his face ; the other was tall, 
with black, curly hair, black eyes, dark face 
and mustache——” 

“There, that will do,” interrupted Florence, 
who recognized the Cuban in this succinct de- 
scription. ‘Tell me the rest of your dream.” 

‘“*T saw him in a low, dirty room, with a doc- 
tor bending over him, looking, oh! so pale and 
sick that I felt like rushingto him. Can it be— 
can it be that my dear Fred is alive !” moaned 
the mother, walking the floor in her anguish. 

“ Calm yourself,” pleaded the girl, who was 
scarcely less agitated. “If he is alive he will 
come back to you.” 

“You know his body has never been found,” 
she said, turning her tearful face upon her 
visitor. “If he is alive he is sick, and I cannot 
go to him.” 

“He will be found if living.” 

““Who wiil find him ?” demanded the parent, 
stopping suddenly in her walk, and looking 
sorrowfully at her young friend. 

“Mr. Smith will never give up searching for 
him until he learns that he is either dead or 
until he finds him.” 

**How do you know that ?” 

“TI know he will,” was the vehement reply. 
“Has he not cone all that he could do to be- 
friend you’ Has he not shown the greatest in- 
terest in Fred? Will he not be the most likely 
one to know something about him? He has 
left Somerville now, and I am sure it is to find 
ott all he can of-your poor boy.” 

Florence regretted that she had spoken these 
words, for they harrowed the mother to the 
very soul, But they could not be recalled, and 
she could only pray that they niight ev entuate 
in something good to her. e 

She did her utmost to soothe and quiet her, 
and had measurably succeeded when she left 
the house and started homeward. 

The day was just ending when she leit the 
village to walk the short distance that inter- 
vened between that and her home; but she 
had gone but a few yards when she heard 
quickening footsteps behind her, and a moment 
later Sefior Almanaz was at her side. 

The Spaniard gracefully lifted his hat, and 
spoke in the pure English for which he was 
noted. 

*“T am glad you have so far recovered as to 
be able to take an afternoon’s stroll.” 

*“T feel quite well.” 

“T was sorry that I was not able to see you 
| this afternoon, as I am about to leave Somer- 

ville.” 

“ Por good ?” 

“Yes, I return to Cuba, from which beau- 
tiful isle I have been absent too long.” 

“When do you go?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“ Ah, that is soon.” 

Florence was swayed by such a shuddering 
disgust for the man at her side that she could 
not utter any hypocritical regrets at his in- 
tended departure. She was too much relieved 
at the thought to allow herself to do any such 
thing. For while the Cuban walked beside her 
she saw another shadowy form bending over 
the prostrate figure of the widow’s son. 

They conversed in a rambling manner until 
they reached the gate of the lane leading into 
her father’s home. At this point the Cuban 
hastened forward to unfasten the gate for her, 
and, on account of his tall figure, he was com- 
pelied to stoop somewhat in order te do so. 

At that instant Florence uttered a slight 
scream, and covered her face with her hands. 

“ What is the maiter?’ he asked, hastening 
to her side, 








bad Nothing,” she replied; “it has passed 
over.” 

As the dark, evil-looking man bent over to 
take the gate-fastening, it was the same figure 
that she had seen in her dream, and she could 
not avoid the faint gasping scream that escaped 
her at the startling repetition. 

The two walked in si'ence up the lane until 
they reached the gate, which opened into the 
yard of the house. This was drawn open by 
the seflor, who waited for her to pass in. 

She did so, and he lingered, wishing to enter, 
and yet waiting for the invitation, which did 
not come. Looking him fully in the face, Flor- 
ence said, in her quiet tones: 

“* Good-evening, Sefior Almanaz.” 

“* Miss Woodland—Florence, I do not under- 
stand what this means.” 

“It means simply that I cannot see you 
again. I wish you a pleasant voyage to your 
home again. Good-evening.” 

She bowed low, turned about, and walked 
into the house, without uttering another word, 
or once looking back. 

Sefior Alvarido Almanaz gazed after her for 
a few minutes, like one transfixed. He seemed 
unable to comprehend what had passed. Then, 
as it all came over him, he turned on his heel, 
with a muttered curse, and walked rapidly 
away. 

Florence Woodland walked silently into the 
house, and went to her room. At the tea-table 
her father was reserved and silent, and acted in 
a manner which showed that something troubled 
him, 

When the meal was finished, it came out. 

“Tt was singular, Florence, that Almanaz, 
should have figured in both our dreams ; don’ t 
you think so ?” 

“ I do.” 

* And in both so unfavorably ?” 

“Tt does seem strange.” 

Silence followed for a few moments, and then 
the father said ; 

**T confess I do not like him, I always had 
a good opinion of him, and I cannot call to 
mind anything that he has ever said or done 
that was not what it should be.” 

Just then Judge Woodland was not thinking 
of his dream, but of the words that the detect- 
ive had spoken on the preceding evening. 

“T do notlike him. He told me a short time 
ago that he was to sail for Cuba to-morrow———” 

“T am glad of it + 

** And he bade me good-by.” 

“T am gladder to hear that.” 

* And I was unspeakably relieved to be well 
rid of him.” 

* And that makes me gladder than all,” said 
the father, as he rose from his seat and kissed 
the forehead of his cherished daughter. 

PART IV. 

CHAPTER I,—UNRAVELING THE WEB. 

From the Journal of Florence Woodland. 


SaturDay, November —. The days come and 
go, with their sadness to some and their joys to 
others. There seems no reason why I should 
not be as happy as a young person, in the best 
of health, with the kindest and most indulgent 
of parents, should be. 

And so I am, except that I feel for the grief 
of poor Mrs. Weldon, who still clings to the be- 
lief that her son is living somewhere, and is in 
need of her help. Poor soul! I haye given up 
the faint hope that I once shared with her, and 
I pray that her Heavenly Father will heal the 
great woe which has fallen upon her. 

Yesterday I received a letter from Sefior Al- 
manaz, written in Chicago, where he said he 
was compelled to remain a few days to settle 
up some business affairs. It was very polite, 
and he was gentlemanly enough to make no 
reference to our last interview. After giving 
me his best wishes, he asked a personal favor, 
which, a3 he says, will be the only one he will 
ever ask. Icannot refuse to grant it, as it is in 
my power to do so. 

“TI have been told,” so his letter reads, “‘ that 
you have a special aptitude in solving enigmas, 
riddles, and cipher-writing. A friend placed in 
my hand, some time since, some cipher, with 
the request that I would translate it for him, I 
confess that I cannot do soe, If you find your- 
self able to make out the meaning, and will be 
kind enough to send it to me, you will make me 
ever your debtor. Here it is: 


| 
% 6 Ofuji't Bsdfj 50zct Mpqug Vmeds sid Xgijsf 
Nodg.’ 








“May I ask further that you will let this 
little matter remain a mutual secret ?” 

As this seems to be a harmless request, and I 
felt that perbaps I had been a little unjust to- 
ward him, I set to work to unravel his riddle 
for him. 

It was not the hardest thing of the kind that 
I ever undertook, and I succeeded after a few 
hours. The figures *]—0—1,” at the top, con- 
tain the key, which I discovered after pretty se- 
vere labor, and then I read it without trouble. 
There does not seem much meaning in it, but 
such as it is, he is welcome, and I simply wrote 
out my translation and mailed it to him, only 
adding that I was glad to do him so slight a 
favor. 

Saturpay evening. What does it mean? 
The letter to Sefior Almanaz has scarcely left 
my hands, when the following reaches me: 


* OCuicaco, November —, 186-. 

“ Miss FLORENCE WoopLandD— Please under- 
take a task, which may not be difficult to you, 
but is impossible of accomplishment to me. 
Your fatber onee remarked your singular ability 
at unraveling difficult problems and riddles, 
which he said you displayed in early childhood. 
Here is something that has floored me: 


“éj_9-1 
“tongk’t Bedfj, oust Vmeds sid Xgjsf 
Nodg. 


“T have racked my brains over it in vain. 
If your fortunate faculty in hierogiyphical lore 





will enable you to decipher this, I may succeed 
in getting you a commission upon what future 
Rosetta Stones the English Government may 
discover in Egypt. But, seriously, you will do 
a greater service than you imagine by unvailing 
this mystery ; and, above all, let me caution 
you.to keep this a secret, and should you re- 
ceive a request from any other source, pay no 
attention to it. Don't forget this! You no 
doubt will be willing to trust me in this matter. 
Ge SMITH.” 





This is certainly a strange letter, and it made 
me feel uncomfortable. As soon as I had read 
it, I went straight to the post-office to intercept 
the one I had sent to Sefior Almanaz, but I was 
just too late. It had been gone about ten 
minutes, 

Feeling that I might have done something 
very wrong, I went to father, explained the 
whole thing, and asked him what it was best 
for me to do, 

“Telegraph to Smith,” he replied, “and we 
can then head off this other letter.” 

We made ready to do so, but an insuperable 
object presented itself, Mr. Smith had simply 
dated his letter ‘“ Chicago,” without giving the 
least indication of where he was stopping, so 
that it was impossible to tell where to direct 
the telegram. It looks as if he had taken pains 
to get an envelope which contained not the 
least reference to his hotel. 

“There’s no use in erying for spilt milk,” 
said father, in his philosophic manner. ‘ What’s 
done can’t be helped, and all you can do is to 
send your reply to Smith, stating what has hap- 
pened, so that, possibly, it may be in his power 
to rectify the mistake.” 

I did so at once, and the next mail to Chicago 
carried my translation and explanatory letter to 
Mr. Smith. I only hope it has not been sent too 
late to accomplish all that he wishes. 





CHAPTER II, 
From the Journal of Adolph Squirrek, Detective. 


Cuicaco, November —. Sefior Alvarido Al- 
manaz is the bird for me to pluck, If I lose 
right of him I lose all. He carries the secret 
of Fred Weldon with him, and I shall stick to 
him like a plague, until he is forced to give 
it up. 

It was the handsome sefior who sent the note 
of warning to the judge, jury and witnesses in 
the trial of “ poor Tom Borie,” and it was the 
same individual who penned the note which 
led Fred Weldon to the High Bridge over Devil's 
Creek on that night, a couple of weeks ago, 
when I failed to warn him in time. The noble 
sefior was connected with the late Mulligan 
brothers, in precisely what character I can only 
conjecture. I can see how convenient such a 
fellow would be to make away with money and 
jewels that were likely to be identified, while 
his tastes led him to keep aloof from intimate 
association with the members of the gang 
themselves. 

As the noble sefior strongly suspects me of 
dogging his footsteps, it becomes necessary for 
me to put on one of the best disguises at my 
command. I think I have succeeded in “ clos- 
ing up his eye,” as the vulgar phrase goes. 

On Thursday evening, the sefior called upon 
Miss Woodland, and bade her good-by, as he 
proposed starting for Cuba next morning. I 
suspect she gave him his dismissal, as he strode 
very angrily down the lane, not even glancing 
up at the coarse-looking drover that he encoun- 
tered on his way, and who bade him “ good- 
evening ” so civilly. 

The same night the handsome foreigner 
started for his Cuba, which, in this instance, 
means Chicago, and in the same car with him 
rode the humble individual who is just now en- 
gaged in writing up his journal, 

The sefior bought a through ticket, as also did 
the humble individual referred to, and when we 
were fairly under way, he took out the piece of 
writing which is so difficult to read, and began 
studying it. By glancing over his shoulder, I 
saw that it was preciselythe same as the one 
held in my pocket-book, but as I became con- 
vinced some time since that it was altogether 
beyond my ekill, I contented myself with read- 
ing the Chicago Tribune. 

Nothing further worthy of note occurred,on 
our journey to Chicago, save that we ran over 
a cow, and the noble seifior turned pale with 
fear at the remote prospect of all of us going 
down the embankment, and into eternity. 

We both took rooms at the same hotel, and 
without attracting suspicion, I secured one ad- 
joining his. When a man sets himself up to 
keep guard over another, it is well to have him 
as close at hand as possible. 

Both of us were pretty well tuckered ont with 
our journey, and as the evening was well ad- 
vanced, I concluded he would need rest as much 
as myself, and so I tumbled in for the night. 

On our way from the distant town of Somer- 
ville to this teeming city, the eye of the noble 
sefor more than once fell upon me. It follows, 
as a matter of course, that if he runs against 
me in the hotel he will have his. suspicions 
awakened, no matter how perfect I may make 
my disguise. 

As a matter of business, therefore, I came 
out in a new rig—a sort of free and easy man 
of the town, who had an abundance of leisure 
upon his hands, and to whom, therefore, it 
might seem natural that he should be given to 
wandering about the city. 

In my new ‘‘get up” I sat opposite the noble 
sefior at the table, and tested my disguise by 
attempting to open a conversation with him. 
He replied politely but coolly, and, I am sure, 
looked upon me in no other light than that of @ 
perfect stranger. 

After being at the hotel a couple of days, I 
have learned that the noble sefior has friends 
in this city, and once or twice he has visited 
them, and on each occasion has given me the 
slip, for which I deserve to be kicked by the 
first man I meet, 

Yesterday he went inside the bar and wrote 
a letter. He took such precautions while en- 
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gaged in doing so that I could not get a glimpse 
of the sheet ; but when he had directed it, he 
pounded the blotting-paper down upon it, and 
hurried out of the room. 

After a moment’s thought I coneluded to fol- 
low him, as I could afford to lose a little time 
with the blotting-paper, while there was none 
to be lost if I wished to keep him under my 
eye. 

He went straight to the post-office, and then 
came directly back again, and retired to his 
room. Immediately after this I found occasion 
to go behind the bar, and took up the blotting- 
pad and examined it, 

The blotting-paper has more than once proved 
a valuable key to the detective, and if President 
Grant chose, he could tell more than one import- 
ant secret that came to him through this bibulous 
article ; and if Jefferson Davis should ever get 
a glimpse of this journal, he will perhaps sus- 
pect that a certain individual, who acted for a 
while as a sort of man Friday to him in Rich- 
mond, gained a great deal of the information 
with which he ran through the lines in the same 
manner. 

The pad showed that the noble Cuban had 
written a letter to Miss Florence Woodland, at 
Somervilie. 

And what business has he to write to her? 
If she has rejected or repulsed him, she has 
done it in a manner which leaves no room for 
him to renew his attentions. It can’t be that ; 
it must be upon a matter of business. 

Houp ! 

That evening of the party at Judge Wood- 
land’s, when he anl I were engaged in a game 
of chess, he remarked upon the great skill his 
daughter displayed in the game, she never hav- 
ing been beaten by any one. He added that 
she also had a more extraordinary ability in 
reading cipher, and had more than once as- 
sisted him in tracing out crime by this gift. 

Now, the noble sefior has probably learned 
the same thing, and has applied to her for as- 
sistance in making out the puzzle which has 
baffled both him and me. 

He has got the start of me here, and it will 
be hard work for me to head him off; but it 
does not seem possible that the skill of Miss 
Woodland is such as to enable her to unravel 
the puzzle without several days’ study, and I 
can reach her in time to bluff this little game 
of the gentleman from the Gem of the Aniilles, 


Fripay. My letter was written and sent, and 
at the office I learned the precise hour when 
the mail from Somerville reaches Chicago. A 
little figuring shows that if a letter leaves that 
goodly town on the afternoon of Saturday 
(which will give Miss Woodland several hours 
to work upon the cipher, providing it promptly 
reaches her), it will be ready for delivery at the 
Chicago post-office at precisely six o’clock in 
the evening of Monday—providing no unfore- 
seen accident occurs to prevent. 

This is rather favorable, as that is the hour 
of tea, and the sefior is a healthy eater, and, I 
observe, does not go out until about an hour 
after his evening meal, when he lights his Ha- 
vana, and saunters so far away that it is almost 
morning before he gets back again. 

Provided he does not wait for the opening of 
the mail at the office, this will give me a chance 
to forestall him. As such a man has no busi- 
ness to send anything to Miss Woodland, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that he has no 
right to receive anything from her, and I must 
do my utmost to prevent it. 


EVENING. Miss Florence Woodiand has more 
skill than I imagined. The fact is, she has a 
singular gift, a genius, I might say, which I 
doubt has ever been surpassed, even by Edgar 
A. Poe, who exposed so cleverly the Automaton 
Chess Player. 

She receives this puzzle from the noble sefior 
by one mail, translates and sends the reply the 
next day, and the whole mystery is unvailed 
and in my possession this evening. 

I took the precaution to give a new touch to 
my whiskers, when I went to the post-office, and 
called at the window slide, as it hardly would 
have done for me to have been identified by the 
post clerk. 

On my way back to tea, I met the Cuban, 
who, I think, wore quite an expectant look on 
his olive countenance. Ah, me! disappoint- 
ment comes to all in the affairs of this world. 

I'am sorry that Miss Woodland will have to 
lie under the apprehension of having made a 
bad mistake, but I trust I shall soon be able to 
set her mind at rest. 

All that I am afraid of is, that, failing theré, 
the noble sefior may turn elsewhere for help in 
this matter. If he should get it, he may make 
a good deal of trouble, but, as he is now in 
Chicago, he will be likely to remain there until 
his business is fully settled. At any rate, I do 
not think he will take up his abode in the Gem 
of the Antilles for some months yet. 

I have had a glimpse of his confederate, or 
perhaps more properly, his tool—a low-browed, 
brutal-looking man, who waited on the outside 
of the door for him, and the two walked off to- 
gether. This man answers to the name of 
Manuel, and is a Spaniard, so that I could not 
understand anything that passed between them, 
except an occasional “ Tiene Usted,” “ Yo 
tengo,” “Si, sefior,” *‘ El le tiene,” and a few 
other simple plirases of this language, which I 
have picked up here and there. 

They led me a long tramp, going across the 
river, and to the outskirts of the city, where 
they halted ata respectable house, rang the bell, 
and passed in. Walking by the door, I saw on 
the plate the name, “ 8. 8. Ruruvey, M. D.” 

I waited on the other side the street for about 
half an hour, when my two friends emerged to 
view, talking very earnestly. If I were only 
barbarian enough to understand the language 
of Hispaniola, I might have gained a clue to 
what they were driving at; but it was all 

‘‘ Greek ” to me, and as incomprehensible as the 
cipher submitted to Miss Florence Woodland. 
I wonder now whether she wouldn’t translate 
their gibberish for me, if I should take it down 
and send it to her! 


| fifty years ago, but rises before me as freshly and 


The noble sefior and his friend Manuel were” 
engaged in such earnest conversation that they 
came near walking into the river, before they 
discovered that the draw was open. 

They kept company until they reached the 
hotel, and there they went in together, and side 
by side ascended to the room of the Cuban. I 
could overhear their words, but, as it was in that 
infernal foreign tongue, it did me as little good 
as it did the silent banisters beside me. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


Tue Thirty-cighth Annual Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute was inaugurated on Wednesday even- 
ing, September 8, at the Empire Skating Rink, New 
York city. Although many of the most valuable con- 
tributions had not been received, and many of those 
at the rink had not been classified, in spite of the un- 
propitious condition of the weather, and the confu- 
sion of the exhibitors, the crowds of spectators who 
thronged the aisles and alcoves manifested the great 
interest felt in the annual display of ingenious inven- 
tions, labor-saving machinery and useful novelties. 
From the opening night the attendance has been very 
great, As the various articles were placed in posi- 
tion, and the complicated machinery commenced 
working, the interest seems to have daily increased. 
A description of the Fair in the brief space to which 
we are limited is impossible, There is too much to be 
seen and examined, and the display brings out a 
wonderful amount of new and bold ideas. It is so 
democratic in its arrangement that no person, how- 
ever fastidious, or eccentric, or young, will fail to be 
entertained by some attractive feature. To the ma- 
chinist, the Fair is one of the grandest illustrated text- 
books ever conceived, embracing as it does compli- 
cated machinery suitable for all purposes. The 
scientific have an opportunity of witnessing some 
wonderful applications of electricity and steam. The 
ladies, besides feasting bountifully at the restaurant, 
can enjoy a “ flow of soui”’ over exquisite pianos, and 
specimens of the fine arts by the most accomplished 
artists. A single visit will scarcely introduce one to 
the hundreds of useful and ornamental articles on ex- 
hibition, while an examination as thorough as the 
Fair demands will occupy many evenings. 

The number of entries registered in the secrctary’s 
office previous to the opening was 591, distributed as 
follows: 


Department of Fine Arts and Education...... 60 
Department of the Dwelling..............-.-- 157 
Department of Dress and Handicraft ........ 66 
Department of Chemistry and Mineralogy.... 58 
Department of Engines and Machinery ...... 122 
Department of Latercommunication...... ‘ 


aoe Sl 
Department of Agriculture and Horticulture... 47 


Since that time the number bas been increased by 
several hundred. The rink is handsomely decorated 
with the flags of all nations, and a profusion of bunt- 
ing in festoons. The police arrangements are perfect, 
and there appears to be everything to please, with 
nothing to offend or disappoint. 








Explosion at the Indiana State Fair, at 
indianapolis. 


A TERRIBLE explosion occurred on Friday, 
October 1, at Indianapolis, Ind., during the State Fair, 
a steam-boiler attached to a saw-mill bursting while 
the immediate yicinity was crowded with spectators. 
The boiler had just been fired up for a test with an- 
other machine, and arrangements had been made to 
remove it as soon as the trial was completed. The 
excitement and confusion was intense. No less than 
nineteen persons were killed, and at least one hundred 
others seriously injured, Many of the bodies were 
mutilated and burned beyond recognition. The acci- 
dent cast a gloom over the entire city. The inhabit; 
ants speedily tendered their services to the physicians 
of the Indiana Surgical Institution, who, as soon as 
the catastrophe became known, offered the establish- 
ment and their professional aid to the sufferers. The 
receipts of the Fair on the following day were given 
to the wounded. 








The Late Ex-President Franklin Pierce. 


FRANKLIN Prerce, the fourteenth President 
of the United States, died Friday morning, October 8th, 
after a long and severe illness, at his residence in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Pierce was born in Hilisborough, in that State, 
on the 23d of November, 1804, He was the.son of 
General Benjamin Pierce, who had been an officer of 
the patriot army in the war of independence. 

Franklin entered Bowdoin College, in Brunswick, 
Maine, at the age of sixteen, and was graduated with 
honor in 1824. He then entered the office of Levi 
Woodbury to study law, and in 1827 was adinitted to 
the bar in h's native town, 

In 1829 he was elected to the State Legislature as a 
Democrat, and was re-elected each year until 1833, 
when he was sent to Congress. After serving two 
terms in Congress, he was chosen United States Sena- 
tor, and took his seat at the early age of thirty-three, 

In 1847 he volunteered for service in the Mexican 
war ; was at once appointed Colonel of the Ninth regi- 
ment of volunteers, and was afterward promoted to 
the command of a brigade, as Brigadier-General. In 
1250 he served in the State Constitutional Convention 
of New Hampshire, and was chosen its Chairman. 

In June, 1852, after a long struggle between James 
Buchanan, Lewis Cass and others, for the Democratic 
nomination to the Presidency, the Baltimore Conven- 
tion chose Mr. Pierce as their candidate, and he was 
subsequently elected. In 1856, on the accession of 
James Buchanan to the Presidency, Mr. Pierce lefi this 
coun‘;y, and traveled in Europe for several years, 
and since his return had appeared but little in public. 


A MARVELOUS STATEMENT. 


Tue subjoined narrative is taken from an 
English periodical, the editor of which protests its 
entire truthfulness, he being intimately acquainted 
with the lady who prepared the story for publication, 
and whose veracity he cannot doubt: 

The circumstance I am about to relate occurred full 


vividly as then. Most of those who knew of it, and 
she who was the most concerned in it, are now in 
their silent graves ; but the descendants of some may 
recognize the story which startled our small circle so 
long ago. 

When, after the peace of 1814 was concluded, the 
continent was once more opened to us, every one who 
remembers it knows how gladly we English availed 








ourselves of it to leave our island home and seek, 





some health, others pleasure, in the complete change 


“of scene and life. My husband and I shared the 
almost universal “fureur,”’ and went to France. 
There, however, our wanderings ceased for a time, 
for, when we arrived at the picturesqne-oldtéwn of 
D., we were agreeably sarprised to find some old 
friends there, Soon after others arrived, and we 
yielded to their wishes that we should remain, 

In those days the English drew closely to each 
other. Now, when abroad, you must be caréful of 
making acquaintances till you know your compa- 
triot’s “ motives” for absenting himself from his na- 
tive land. Our little coterie became intimate friends, 

Our house was in a central situation as regarded 
those of our friends ; though it was in the town, it 
had a small garden before it, and a graveled path led 
to the hall door. 

My husband was fond of society ; Iam still, I must 
own, though too old to enter into its spirit as formerly. 
Our house was always Open to our friends, but we 
were especially glad to see them of an evening ; then 
music and the whist-table whiléd away the hours till 
half-past nine, when the supper-tray appeared, and at 
ten o’clock our last guest departed. Those were 
primitive times. Of all our acquaintances the person 
I was most drawn to was a Mrs. Norris, a very pretty 
young woman, light-hearted and always cheerfal. 
All the most severe critic could blame her for was, 
perhaps, an extreme love of amusement. She was 
my constant guest. Her husband was in the army, 
and at the time I speak of was quartered in Ireland. 
Mrs. Norris was anxious to give her four children a 
better education than their limited means could pro- 
cure in England. Captain Norris had only just left 


D. to join his regiment, and had expressed his wish 1. 


would “look after” his wife, and assist her with ad- 
vice, or in any way that might be necessary. 

Of all the Norris children, Louisa was her father’s 
favorite, but her mother almost disliked her, ap- 
parently, if one can use the word dislike to describe a 
mother’s harshness to her child. I used to think Mrs, 
Norris was severe to Louisa because she feared her 
being spoiled by her father’s indulgence. I afier- 
ward found that the mother’s harshness caused the 
father’s favor. 

One evening our smal! circle had assembled, as 
usual, at my house, and dispersed about ten o’clock, 
Mrs. Norris being the first to leave. When my hus- 
band and I were alone we chatted over the little in- 
cidents and gossips of the evening. At last I took my 
candle and went to my room, afrontone. I had un- 
dressed when I heard 2 noise at the window like hail 
rattling againstit. Knowing that the night had been 
very fine, | drew back the curtain in surprise, and 
saw Mrs. Norris standing on the path. 

The servants had long gone to bed, so I hurriedly 
threw my dressing-wrapper around me and ran down- 
stairs, 

When I had opened the hall door, before I had time 
to ask a question, Mrs. Norris exclaimed : 

‘Oh, 1 fear something dreadful has happened to 
Charies !”’ 

“Why do you think so?” I said ; “have you heard 
anything of him.” 

“No,” she answered, “I have not heard of or from 
him lately ; yet, as you know, I was not uneasy about 
him, and was quite happy and cheerful with you this 
evening. I left you early to go to my children ; they 
were all asleep. I went to bed directly, but, in about 
ten minutes after, by the light of the night-lamp, I 
saw my husband standing by my bedside. He had a 
fearful gash in his throat, from which the blood was 
pouring. He spoke to me, and said: ‘Farewell; be 
kind to poor Lou.’ In a moment he disappeared. 
When I could collect my thoughts I dressed and came 
to you, my dear friend, to tell you I fear something 
dreadful has happened to my husband, and I must go 
te him. Will you look after my children till my re- 
turn?’ 

Traveling in those days was a most disagreeable 

rocess ; the slowness, cold, dirt and misery of sail- 

ng vessels and coaches made people generally reflect 

a good deal before they undertook a journey, unless 
they could afford to travel post. I, therefore, tried to 
persuade Mrs, Norris that she had only dreamed of 
her husband. She replied : 

“T had not even closed my eyes, and I saw him as 
plainly as 1 do you.” 

Then I tried to persuade her to wait for the arrival 
of the next mail from England. 

“No,” she said; “he might be dying even while 
we are standing consulting together,” 

I asked what she thought most likely to have be- 
fallen him. 

“He might be fatally wounded, if not killed, in a 
duel.” 

Those were the days when dueling was in its 
prime—when, if a man fancied a word or joke 
touched his honor, he felt it incumbent on him to call 
out the offender, though he were his best friend, and 
endeavor to wash off the stain in his blood. 

I saw it was useless trying to dissuade Mrs, Norris, 
so I now hurriedly dressed and helped her prepara- 
tions for departure, promising to be a mother to her 
children in her absence, 

She traveled post to the nearest port, thence sailed 
to England, and proceeded immediately to her hus- 
band’s quarters in Ireland, 

She was the only inside passenger by the coach, and 
to beguile her sad thoughts bought a newspaper at 
the first town where they stopped to change horses, 
At the next stoppage the guard found my poor friend 
senseless. 

She had found in the paper an account of the death 
of Captain Norris by suicide at the very moment she 
had seen his apparition. 

When Mrs. Norris returned to her children, and 
had in some degree recovered from this awful shock, 
she spoke with calmness of what she called her “last 
interview” with her husband. I remarked that, 
even if she had dreamed it, it would have been ex- 
traordinary. She was firm in asserting she had not 
closed her eyes, and but just extinguished her candle. 

So I said no more, but other friends were more per- 
tinacious in insisting his presence could not have 
been a reality, 

Her answer was invariably : 

“1 saw him as plainly as | see you.” 


FREAKS OF A LUNATIC. 


In a very quiet neighborhood in Sussex, 
England, resides a family, one of the members of 
which is afflicted with mental derangement. Being 
quiet and inoffensive, the parents have chosen rather 
to keep her under their own care than to put her in 
an asylum. Although habitually weak-minded, the 
poor girl is not noticeably deranged, save at long in- 
tervals. A few weeks since, however, one of these 
attacks came upon her, and, under the influence of 
the strange malady, she climbed out of the window of 
her room, and sought the residence of a friend of the 
family, a few houses off. Being well acquainted with 
the premises, she had no difficulty in gaining admit- 
tance, and just before dawn the gentleman and bis 
wife were awakened from a profound sleep by a most 
fearful scream in their bedroom, Starting up, ter- 
ribly alarmed and frightened, they beheld an appari- 
tion well calculated to inspire terror and unnerve the 
boldest. 

With the subtle cunning which sometimes attends 
insanity, the girl had taken from the mantelpiecea 
revolver, and now stood in the centre of the room, 
her long black hair streaming over her robe, her 
eyes blazing like fire, and the pistol pointed at the 
two people in the bed. Every time either of them 
moved, a fearful glitter of her eye and a movement of 
her arm disclosed her purpose to fire. Entreaties 


and soothing words were alike unavailing, and to all © 





questions and appeals she replied with a scream of 
maniac laughter. 

In this position hour after hour went by, and still 
the girl stood menacingly at the foot of the bed, still 
threatening to shoot, still laughing with a glee that 
curdied the blood, and sent the cold chills through 
the frames of the appalled couple, who expected 
every moment to feel the crash of the leaden missiles, 
armed with death. Finally ber mood changed, and 
she seemed to desire a frolic rather than a tragedy. 

. up and aa ad Se ere enedienes 
er comm: ueman e arose, 
and Baverne a shes of terpsicho: 
however Mdicrous, were anything but laugh- 
able to the parties cugaece. The morning came, 
close and heavy, and dense atmosphere of the 
room made the unwonted exercise fatiguing to the 
last degree. The Hele stood out in at 
drops.on their fore 8, and ran down their 
The steps and ful m employed in 
the “cotillon,” the ‘‘mazurka,” and the “schot- 
tisch’’ were now exchanged for a stagge reel, 
and the tired and compulsory votaries e 
were ready to drop. But every indication of a sus- 
pension of the active exercise drew from the obser- 
vant spectator the stern injunction, “Dance!” And 
their limbs ached and t breath came 
quick and shor:, dance they did—they ‘danced all 
might Se beead daylight.” 
£ somewhat obese, and unused to such 
violent work, showed evident signsof distress, But 
it did no good. The maniac was bent on a — and 
kept them in incessant motion. How the 
would have been kept up it is impossible to say, had 
hot a servant come in and diverted the attention of 
the This enabled the gentleman to secure the 
, and, thus relieved from peril, suspend the 
nee, Although very fond of such amusements be- 
fore, both he and his wife now discover a great an- 
tipathy to dancing. 








A Tempe or Joss ms San Francisco.—The 
interior of a Joss temple is thus described by a gen- 
tieman who lately visited the one recently erected by 
the Chinese in San Franciseo: At one end of the hall, 
reaching entirely across it, is a luxurious throne, com- 
posed of silk, satin, and costly fabrics, embroidered 
heavily with gold and silver, and ornamented in the 
richest manner, In tne centre of this throne, up two 
steps, cn what seemed to be low, easy, silken cushions, 
sat Joss, Covering the throne and reaching to the 
ceiling was the most gorgeous canopy, rich with silk, 
velvet, gold, and silver. This covered the throne en- 
tirely, except the portion occupied by Joss, and the 
sik and cords and satin festooned with glittering 
richness above his head. In the centre of ali this 
grandeur sat Joss, very demurely and very tranquilly 
—I may say, very happily. We was a singular crea- 
ture to be so powerful. I don’t know what he was 
made of, but 1 think he was formed of clay. His rai- 
ment was the richest I have ever beheld, and probably 
fills the Chinaman’s idea of the wicked one. He 
looked to me like a very harmless and peaceful devil. 
I should be afraid to grapple with himalone. He had 
& putty-looking face, black eyes, black hair, and a 
fearful black whisker tied under bis ears and reachin; 
under his chin, and covering the whole of the nec 
and most cf the breast. His nose and cheeks gave 
indications of a heavy drinker—brandy, probubly— 
and his stomach, round and fat, seemed to say lager. 
His dress was so heavily loaded with gold and silver, 
and so mixed up with folds of silver and velvet, that 
I could not teli whether it was a coat, a dress, or a 
mantle, I am pretty sure the fellow had on some kind 
of small clothes. A very fine smoking-cap adorned 
his head, but I could not see that he had clubbed feet, 
nor that his fingers were hooked, I-.endeavored. to 
see if he was a Chinese devil and wore a queue, but 
his back was so covered with embroidery and furbe- 
lows that I had to abandon the undertaking, for I did 
not like to get toonear him. In front of the throne, 
in the centre of the room, was an elegant counter or 
sort of table, carved and ornamented in a very 
and elaborate manner, and inlaid with precious metals 
and rare stones, This was also, in point of elegance, 
beyond anything I ever saw—not that it was so 
beautiful or tasteful, but that the profusion and rare 
character of the materials, and nature of the ornament- 
ation, was a most charming feat of the senses, Every- 
thing about the room showed the same disregard of 
cost. A number of banners, of the costliest materials 
and most expensive workmanship, were about the 
room, and a quantity of charts, Neither chair nor 
lounge was to be seen, nor a stool, nor an ottoman, 
nor anything to sit upon. The Old Boy had the only 
seatin the room. I have said that everything in the 
room was of the most elegant character, I will add 
that all the curtains and hangings, and the costly ral- 
ment, had once been of the brightest colors. The 
were now smoked and dusty, and soiled beyond 
demption. To touch them was to be defiled, This 
destruction of property was all done to please and 
flatter that drunkard among the cushions, under the 
silken canopy. They also presented to him certain 
written charts, which he preserved by hanging them 
about the walls, These charts are supposed to con- 
tain the speeches of the various delegations to his 
highness, in about the same manner, I take it, as dele- 
gations make speeches to our President in Washing- 
ton, when they make him Fegeeate. 1 cannot find out 
the manner in which the Chinese worship this enemy 
of the species, except that they burn incense under 
his nose, make speeches to him, and give him pres- 
ents. The Chinamen don’t like to talk on the subject. 


PresENt Popunatron or THE Gionr.—There 
are on the globe about 1,288,000,000 of souls, of which 
360,000,000 are of the Caucasian race ; 652,000,000 are 
of the Mongol race ; 190,000,000 are of the lan 
race ; 175,000,000 are of the Malay race; 1,000,000 
are of the Indo-American race, are 3,642 an- 
guages spoken, and 1,000 different religions. The 
yearly mortality of the globe is 333,333, persons, 
That is at the rate of 91,554 per day, 3,730 hour, 60 
per minute, So each pulsation of our heart marks 
the decease of some human creature. The average of 
human life is 33 years. One-fourth of the population 
dies at or before the age of 7 years, One-half at or 
before 17 years. Among 10,000 persons, one arrives 
at the age of 100 years, one in 500 the age of 90, and 
one in 100 lives to the age of 60. Married men live 
longer than single ones. In 1,000 persons, 65 marry, 
and more marriages occur in June and December 
than in any other months of the years,. One-cighth of 
the whole population is military. Professions exer- 
cise a great influence on longevity. In 1,000 indivi- 
duals who arrive at the age of 70 years, 42 are 
orators or public speakers, 40 are agric 
are workmen, 32 soldiers or military employes, 29 
advocates or engineers, 27 professors, and 24 doctors, 
Those who devote their lives to the pi or 
others, die the soonest. There are 335,000,000 Chris- 
tians, There are 5,000,000 Israclites, There are 600, - 
000,000 Asiatic religions, There are 160,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans. There are 200,000,000 Pagans, In the 
Christian churches 170,000,000 profess the Roman 
Catholic ; 75,000,000 profess the Greek faith ; 80,000,- 
000 profess the Protestant. 


Free-Fires rrom COuna.—Very fine speci- 
mens of live fire-dies were recently brought from 
Cuba to naturalists of Salem, Mass. On their grow- 
ing they were fed on Sugar and water. The insects 
are from an inch and a quarter to two inches long, of 
a dark brown color, and the luminous emanat 
issue from two spots, apparently, upen the — 
back of the eyes, but really situated u the sides 
the thorax or middie section of the body, and updn 
the abdomen. The light ts sufficient to allow a per- 
son to read when the insect is held near the printed 
page. It is stated that the light is so brilliant as to 
affect the sight, and when a person has looked at the 
insect for some time, 0 artificial lights ap- 
pear of a deep red, 
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EXPLOsION OF A STHAM-BOILER AT THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., OCTOBER Ist, 1869,—YROM A SKETCH BY M, M, M‘KEON.—SEE PAGE 99. 


THE MAJOR’S VALENTINE. 


BY DORA DALE. 





Yes, he .oved her. 

People have done such things, and will con- 
tinue to be just so foolish until the end of time, 
no doubt, but I think that the reflection proved 
anything but consoling to this particular man. 
He sat gazing blankly into the fire, paling 
away at his cigar, but seeing only a fair, proud 
face, with its crown of golden braids, while the 
soft hazel eyes burned down into his very soul. 
Finally, he looked up, and flung away the un- 
finished Havana with a short, impatient sigh. 

“No use,” he muttered, under his heavy 
——. as he slowly walked over to the 
table, took out his writing-desk ; “if four 
years’ absence, and plenty of hard cavalry duty, 
doesn’t cure a man of such unutterable folly, 
Pm afraid it’s hopeless. Confound it! if I 
could decline that deuced inyitation I would 
do so; but if I do, it will look pointed, as I 


And in @ bold, clear hand he dashed 
off the note. 


“Major Cambrelling presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Seyton, and will do himself the 
pleasure to accept her polite invitation for St. 
Valentine’s night.” 


Then he looked at it with a grave smile. 

“Formal enough,” he said to himself; “I 
wonder, Katherine, if you will remember the let- 
ter I sent you four years ago, when your proud 
eyes run over this note? Folly in! I must 
answer Clayton’s letter, and then I'll go to the 
club or the opera, and see if I can shake off my 
touch of the blue devils.” 

This letter did not seem so difficult of compo- 
sition, for the rapid pen dashed on untiringly 
for half an hour, at the end of which, having 
sealed and addressed the two epistles, Howard 
Cambreliing drew on a pair of light gloves, 
took up his opera-glass, and walked out. As 
he passed a posi-box on his way to the French 
Theatre he dropped his letters into it, and dis- 
missed them from his mind. But I always shall 
believe good St. Valentine took charge of the 
mail-bag that night. The one-armed soldier 
who performed his duty of postman in Thirty- 
fifth street wondered what upon earth induced 
such a quantity of letters, all addressed to the 
same number, but to at least twenty different 
people, on the next morning. In fact, his curi- 
osity was so great that he asked the good-look- 
ing housemaid who opened the basement-door 
“if they'd began to take in boarders.” Mary 
laughed. “ Indeed no, sorra a boarder ; but me 
young lady has a valentine party, as she calls 
it, this evening, and | belave a!i the folks sind 
the letters here for the ones who’s coming, 





@ye see? Becase, thin. not a cne of ’em knows 


how they come, or who sint ’em, unless, sure, 
they signs the names.” The postman nodded 
wisely, as if he knew all about jt, and Mary 
went up-stairs to deliver her charge to the 
butler, who carried the entire bundie into the 
breakfast-room, where the family were all 
seated. 

At a first glance, you would say ‘“‘ the family” 





consisted of boys, for there were no less than 
six of that highly interesting genus, the eldest | 


: 


of whom might have been nineteen. Indeed, 
they ranged in age from five years upward, and 
t were but two ladies at the table. One, 

, petite, and pretty, sat at Judge Seyton’s 
right hand. She, Nora Champlen, was his fa- 
vorite niece, and regularly came on from Phila- 
delphia for the gay season in New York, as 
much to Katherine’s delight as her own. Kath- 
erine, with her merry word for all, her soft, 
bright smile at her troublesomé brothers, was a 
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very different Katherine from the one who had 
bowed with such regal courtesy to Major Cam- 
brelling, when she met him in the lobby of the 
theatre last evening. 

** Oh, Katherine ! just look at the valentines,” 
cried Nora. 

“T say, Katherine, isn’t this going to be 
jolly !” 

‘* Kitty, Kitty, let Poppet stay up to see ’e 
party ?” and five-year old Poppet made a frantic 
dive in her direction, and nearly upset his cup 
of milk. 

“What a din !” said Katherine, laughing, as 
all six of the junior Seytons crowded around 
her chair ; ‘‘ boys, do be careful. Yes, you and 
Clarence may sort them, Rob, and let me know 
how many there are. To go on with my expla- 
nation, papa—the valentines are to be read 
aloud for the benefit of the entire company. 
Such sort of parties used to be quite the mode, 
so Nora and I thought it would be quite a frolic 
to revive the idea.” 

“One for you, Katherine,” said Robert. 

“Why, here are lots for sister,” interrupted 
Clarence ; ‘‘ some of them must be acceptances 
—six, Katherine.” 

““T wonder if they are?” questioned she, 
holding them doubtfully in her hand. 

‘As there are so many, I should imagine 
some of them were,” said Nora from her end 
of the table; “‘open them by all means, Kath- 
erine, and come across any love-sick 
verses, don’t read them.” 

“ ¢Mr, and Miss Seymour accept—the Fentons 
deline. Mr. Powell and Mr. Caryl will be most 


| happy, ete.,’” read Katherine. “Oh, papa!” as 
| he rose, “just wait a moment ; I must get you 


to execute a commission on your way down- 
town ;” and she hastily shoved the remaining 
notes in her pocket until a more leisure mo- 
ment. 

But spare time for the young housekeeper 
did not arrive until late that afternoon. There 
were a thousand and one things to be done, of 
course ; and although the Seytons’ was a re- 
markably well-arranged household, owing to 
experienced servants, Katherme was here and 
there, up-stairs and down, until Nora declared 
she Mirly ached to see her energy, and so went 
off to lie down and rest, advising her cousin te 
do likewise. 

Katherine finally went to her room, with the 
intention of being quiet for half an hour before 
dinner, but Poppet clamored at the door for ad- 
mittance. 

“Little tease,” said Katherine, as he trotted 
in, “will you come and lie down on the sofa 
here by sister, and keep quiet ?” 

“ Bas,” said Poppet, climbing up, and dispos- 
ing his fat legs under him in some mysterious 
manner. “Can Poppet put ’e head on sissy’s 
knee? Poppet’s so tired.” 

“Yes,” said Katherine, rather wearily, taking 
the pins out of her golden hair, and letting tt 
fall over her shoulders, ‘She was tired y 
and mentally—utterly tired, she thought, as she 
looked down at Poppet’s. carly pate, and half 
wished that she had ne more than he to make 
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her “so tired.” Weary 
of the ceaseless whirl 
of an unusually ef 
winter, weary of 

miration and worldli- 


e longing for 
love and down, 
down in the of 
the heart 


Cambrelling thought 
so cold. Involuntarily 
the tears sprang to her 
eyes, and she thought 
of the dreams of that 
summer at Newport 
four years gone by, 
when—no matter, she 
had been a fool! Life 
was rather different at 
two-and-twenty from 
what she had believed 
it at eighteen, 
“Somepy hurt, sis- 
sy,” said Poppet, twist- 
ing his head uneasily. 
“What?” said she, 
still half in dream-land. 
‘* What's sissy got un- 
der ’e dress ?” 
“Nothing, Poppet— 
oh, I forgot those 
notes ! Poor little man, 
did you feel the paper ”” 
and she pulled the 
crumpled notes out of 


her pocket. Two were sealed. Rather mechan- ‘To Miss Nora Champlen,” read the judge, 


ically she opened one. 


‘No acceptance from him,’ she thought, as | delphia post-mark ! 
she threw the paper down. Then she broke 


the other seal 


“ My dear Clayton "—Katherine turned white 


to her lips as she 

the well-known hand. “My 
dear Clayton”—she turned 
over the leaf, bewildered, and 
read the signature. An im- 
pulse, as irresistible as it 
was afterward unaccountable, 
prompted her to read it, scarce 
realizing what she was about, 


** My Dear CLAYTON—Thanks 
for your last. I should ere 
this have joined you in Phila- 
delphia, if I were not worse 
than a madman. Did you ever 
see a moth flit round your can- 
dle, and persist in beating its 
wings against the flame until 
the poor insect fell scorched to 
the ground? I’ve been acting 
the moth for six weeks past. 
You tell me that Katherine 
Seyton is cold as Carrara mar- 
ble, and I almost begin to 
think so. She certainly was 
not so once; but retrospective 
views are maddening. I ima- 
gined myself cured of the old 
fever, but I find the fallacy of 
my ideas on that subject when I 
realize that I never loved her 
half as well as at this mo- 
ment, Why did she not answer 
my letter, youask? I don’t 
know ; in fact, I hardly care. 
I've half a mind to try—see 
what an idiot I am growing, 
away from your calm influence ! 
You will probably recommend 
a strait-jacket when I add that 
I'm going there to-morrow 
night, having just penned my 
acceptance to a queer sort of 
valentine party which Kathe- 
tine gives. I wonder if J shall 
get a valentine? It’s a curious 
coincidence that my memor- 
able letter was sent four year# 
ago to-night. When this party 
is over, I think I shall take a 
trip across the Atlantic, and 
possibly, when I return, she 
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with a wicked glance in her direction ; ‘‘ Phila- 


“* Valentine! valentine, 
Be & Clever saint ; 
Tell me for a lady fair 





> 
Tell the , would she shine, 
She must bon herseypt’™ 
There was a little murmur of laughter around | dreamed 
the well-bred circle, the picture was so very 
comically true to life. Nora’s cheeks took a | whisper, and Katherine 
brighter hue, but she certainly had the redeem- | leaving the major’s heart in a tumult, 
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Impulsively he bent lower, 
“J was mot sure of a welcome! Had I 


BS ee ee be 


the room, 


It was an extremely lively 
and successful party. After 


shape. Two had gone 
round, and each time had she 
tried to make herself go and 
take up the major, but pride 
was not quite As 
she rose for the figure, to 
her dismay, she saw Clayton 
standing at Nora’s chair. 

“The engine broke, and—” 
was all she caught of his ex- 


“Thanks!” His arm was 
round her, and they were 
gliding down the room to the 
lovely waltz mueic. Finally he 
stopped near the conservatory 
door. 

“Let me get you an ice,” ha 
said ; “are you not tired ?” 

She declined the ice, and as 
she leaned over and plucked 
beautiful azalia, he saw the 
crimson dye her face. 

** Have you had a euccessful 

” he went on. “For 


may be Mrs.—somebody. Heigho! Old friend, 


ing virtue of being able to langh ot her own | my part, I think I shall pick a quarrel with the 
you and I have no business with hearts, though | 


Has her head a scornful toss, expense, for her pout was good-natured. old saint, Not a scrap of a valentine did he 
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I did hear you are épris of Nora Champlen. PRAY indie cress, “What a shame! Who do you think could | vouchsafe me.” 

Addio, Burn this, if you’ve any respect for the Or a little odd? be such a sad slanderer, major ?” ‘* Why did you not send me one ?” she asked ; 

writer. ‘ . , Valentine! valentine ! “T really cannot tell,” he replied, with a | “‘or doyou never attempt to do anything so 
~ Howard CAMBRELLING.” Be a clever elf ; smile, though he mentally laid the epigram at | trifling, Major Cambrelling ?” 


Wave after wave of 
rosy color swept over 
Katherine’s lovely face, 
and a low cry of sur- 
prise and happiness 
burst from her lips as 


she smoothed the paper gle Oe ee 


out tenderly in her “- 
hand. Poppet, tired of 
her silence, slipped his 
head off her knee, and 
trotted out of the room ; 
but she never saw him 
go. Major Cambrelling 
was extremely late in 
making his appearance 
that evening in the 
Seytons’ pariors. He 
found the room crowd- 
ed, and Judge Seyton 
fully occupied in read- 
ing the pile of valen- 
tines that lay before 
him. Howard drifted 
along until he found 
Nora Champlen. 

“Oh, major!” said 
she, giving him a cor- 
dial greeting, ‘‘you 
should have been here 
earlier. Some of the 
notes were so very fun- 
ny! Listen. Actually 
uncle is abcsing me 
this time.” 


Scania. 


THE EQUINOCTIAL FLOOD-——-VIEW ON THE SOHUYLEILL ABOVE MARKET STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. ~ SEE PAGE 95. 


The light words stung 
him like a barbed ar- 
row. 

“T sent one once,” 
he said, hoarsely. 
Cruel ! had she no more 
heart than that ? 

“And got none in 
return? How very un- 
kind. Are you 
sure you never sent but 


dazzling, 
bewildered sol dier’s 
senses as he looked 
into the lovely, blush- 
ing face of her whom 
he loved. 

“* Katherine, dearest | 
best beloved, dare I 
hope——” 

“TIT said nothing 
about hope,” she re. 
torted, with a low 
laugh straight from her 
happy heart; “how 
can you teli me such a 
falsehood ? Deny, sir, if 
you can, that you sent 
me a valentine this 
very day. Behold.” 
And with a playfui 
gwesture she drew out 
Clayton’s letter. “ How 
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was I ever to answer a letter of whose 
existence I was totally ignorant, and how 
could yon——” But the rest was smothered 
aghinst his breast as he clasped the pretty tor- 
‘mentor passionately to the heart that had been 
hers so long. 

Troly that was ‘‘a very successful party,” 
and Major Cambrelling was heard to declare, 
next day, that valentines were a remarkable 
institution, for, of the only two he ever sent, 
one never reached its destination at all, while 
the other went to the right person by going 
wrong ! 

“Por which Irishism you should be sent to 
Coventry,” replied his friend Clayton. 

And so the handsome major got a valentine 
after all—at least he expects to obtain posses- 
sion of it next April, and to carry it with him 
when he crosses the Atlantic, as Mrs, Cambrel- 
ling! 








Waat Every Fawtty Sxovutp Have—Soyer 
was right when he declared that the excellence of 
half the dishes prepared for the modern table was in 
the sauces that disguiscd them. Indeed, in this re- 
spect, as a table sauce, we are acquainted with no 
preparation that in detleacy of flavor surpasses the 
wiiely-known, and now uscd in all the lead hotels 
of the continent, ‘‘ Halford Leicestershire.” is .re- 
commended. by physicians as a superlative tonic, aud 
which, once used, will always be inquired for, 


Tae Greatest or Livine Anrtists.—Her- 
mann, the magician, or, as he advertises himself, the 
etigetateur, has returned from a short tour in 
e country, where he won not only golden opinions, 
but respectable piles of greenbacks. As everybody 
in New York has seen Hermann when performing 
fome of his most wonderful icats, it is unnecessary 
to speak further of them than to say that he has de- 
termined to repeat them at the Academy of Music, 
giving two entertainments in each week until the 
close of the season. 


M. Jores Craretre has exhumed a mot by 
Voltaire. Helvetius, a few days after he had pub- 
lished his book on Wit, received a note from Voltaire, 
Which read as follows : “ Your book bears the marks 
of asound mind. You must leave France at once.” 








Tionrery is the best policy in medicine as well as in 
other things. AYVER’S SARSAPARILLA is a 
genuine prepa’ ition of that unequaled spring medi- 
cine and blood , ‘vifler, decidedly superior to the poor 
imitations heretu. vre in the market. ‘Trial proves it, 
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BOY WHALER; 


On, 


The Young Rovers! 


A Boy’s and Girl’s Story. 
By LEON LEWIS, 


Author of. the ‘* Witch Finder,” ‘“‘ Water Wolf,’ 
** Boy Magician,” * Silver Ship,” ‘* Red 
Knife,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER I.—THE YOUNG LOVERS. 


Amone the many charming homes by which 
the eastern shores of Long Island had become 
adorned, a score of years ago, was one which pre- 
eminently engages our attention. It was situated 
upon the fairest of the broad inlets which ebatacter- 
ize the southern side of Sheltcr Island, and was.oceu- 
pied by Mr. James Lawrence, a retired mefehant- 
prinee of New York. 

There were but two persons visible about the 
grounds, 

The one was a mere boy, a youth of sixteen or sev- 
enteen years, but one whose every look and action, 
young as he was, gave striking promise of no ordinary 
manhood, 

The companion of our hero was, like himself, at the 
very threshold of actual existence, scarcely turned of 
fourteen, Mushed with the promise of a noble and glo- 
rious Womanhood, 

She was Lily Lawrence, the only child and heiress 
of the retired merchant, Behind the young couple 
were the grounds and mansion; before them two 
small sailboats, one of theta bearing this name—The 
Water-Lily. 

“{ begin to be tired, Richard,” at length murmured 
the young girl. “The boat is now in the shade, as 
pleasant as can be, rocking softly on the beach. Let 
us sit down in it.” 

“Agreed, Lily,” responded the youth. ‘‘ We'll have 
& gand talk with each other.” 

“Well, what shall we talk about?’’ demanded the 
little maiden, 


“Les talk about our future, Lily—what we will do |- 


when we are grown up,” suggested Richard, 

“I can’t look forward further than to-nicht,” said 
Lily, smiling. ‘* Papa and mamma will be home about 
ten from New York, with loads of presents for you 
and me, Richard, Let’s guess what they will bring 
us, Dick.” 

“Well; I guess a new dress for you, Lily, some 
jewelry—and a lot of puzzies and games.”’ 

“*1 guess a lot of books for you, Dick, and a new set 
of chesemen, and a splendid gold watch.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled. 

“ How good father and mother are to me !"’ he said, 
with deep feeling. “ They conld not treat me better 
if I were their own @on, instcad of a waif washed on 
their beach years ago, before you were born, Lily.” 

“They love ms equally, Dick,” said Lily, tenderly. 
“T hope they won’t forget our presents,”’ she added, 
“and Pm half afraid they will, because they went to 
New York on mysterious business,” 

“ Mysterious business ?’’ echoed the lad. 

Lily nodded her head sagely. 

“Yes.” she said. “You know, Richard, I’ve gota 
dreadful uncle, an awful bad man, that used to make 
papa lots of trouble?’ 

“Yes, Lily.” 

“Well, it’s my opinion that my wicked uncle has 
turned up !" said Lily, solemniy. 

“Oh, Ih not, Lily !” Richard exdlatmed, “ He's 
@ rough, man, He used to live with father, and 
do nothing, til you were born, expecting to inherit 
your father’s wealth. But after your birth, he cursed 
you awfully, end father sent him off, and he went to 
sea, and father thinks he’s now the mate or captain 
of a vessel,” 

“ Would you like to be a sailor, Dick ?” 

“No, Lily ; I don’t love the sca. It cast me on this 
beach, a forlorn and helpless child, robbing me of all 

my friend=—-of even vs name,” and the lad’s bright 
* face clended over. “I wish I knew my real name, 








who I am, and if I have any relatives living. Mother 
says I was expensively dressed when they picked me 
up, haif-drowned, and that I wore this chain and 
locket arorre my [ao hry he drew from his bosom 


0 chain, with an exquisite 

locket, delicately set with pearls in the form of a 
monogram, “I think own ut it on my 
n and I shall always wear it. See, ! there are 
two of hair within the locket ae and a 
with the names ‘ Richard’ ‘Anna.’ I 


black 
su se they were the names of my parents.” 
POF course ! said Lily, as he restored. the trinket 
to his » “IV & ay tear oe full 
Bamen) pes & Mes had, I shouldn’t have had my 


rother. 
“1m giad I'm not your brother, Lily,” said Richard, 


“ Glad 1? crfed Lily, startled ; “ gind |” 

“Yes, I am glad !' reiterated the lad, a soft glow of 
tenderness suffusing his noble features. “If you 
were my sister, you would leave me some time, and I 
want you always with me.” 

“Pil live wet re Dick,” assented Lily. 

“But I should want you for my wife, Lily,” urged 
the lad, with the ardor and tenderness of many an 
older lover. “ Will you marry me, dear Lily ?” 

“Why, of course,” Said the little maiden, naively. 
“T expeeted to marry you, Richard, when I should be 
old enough.” 

The lad was enraptured, 

He drew Lily to him, showering kisses upon her 
face and hair, calling a= by a host of tender names 

t 


wae pichords sald I . d ladies always 
. » “el es wear 
eng t-rings. I ought to have one.” 

“You shall have a diamond one when I go to New 
York,” hastily promised the young lover. “If you 
wouldn’t mind a plain gold one, tay, ve fi one 
aay Bf ‘ for x among my —_ Zs. ill you 
wear can get a e one 
sly assented, and Richard hastened to- 
mansion, 

fone, the little maiden looked out 
upon the pleasant bay. 

“We ought to live here,” she mused, “TI am sure 
this is the prettiest spot in the whole world !”” 

She watched the ships idly, 

One of the ships®exhibited a bustle and confusion 
that showed it was on the point of departure, It was 
a whaling vessel, as its build and appearance plainly 
deciared, 

“She is going for whales,” murmured Lily, half un- 
consciously ; ‘‘she may be gone two or three years— 
most of the whale ships are,” 

She was still gazing at (he outward-bound whaler, 
rapt in her musings, when a dark and sinister face 
was thrust out from the shelter of a dense clump of 
bushes, a score of rods east of her, near the water, in 
the shadow of some cliffs, and a pair of flerce and in- 
flamed eyes regarded her a moment with an evil and 
scheming expression. 

This wicked-looking face was withdrawn almost 
immediately into the depths of the bushes, as the 
sound of the lad’s returning footsteps rang out on 
the graveled path. 

“Here it is, Lily,” said Richard, bounding over the 
beach into the boat, and proudly exhibiting the little 
circlet that was to be the seal of the childish betrothal. 
** Let me put it on your finger.” 

“T shall show it to mamma when she comes home,” 
said Lily, ‘‘and tell her that we are engaged. Sce 
that ship, Dick, starting out on a voyage,” she added, 
pointing at the distant vessel she had been watching. 
“TI wish we had your pocket telescope here, Dick ; I 
should so like to see the people on that whaler.” 

“T can get it in three minutes,” said Richard, “ It’s 
on the library table.” 

He bounded away, and Lily sank down on the cu*h- 
ions, pillowing her head upon one of them. 





CHAPTER I.—A DESPERATE RESOLUTION. 
Sue was tired with her day’s sports and wander- 


s. 

it was little wonder, then, that her head had 
scarcely pressed the cushion when she feli asleep, 

Richard was absent full twenty minutes, returning 
to his sleeping charge when the shadows of evening 
were setfling permanently around her. His search 
for his portable telescope had for some time been un- 
successful. 

“Here it is, Lily,’ he said, springing to the side of 
the boat. “I thought I never should find it, and now 
I’ve got it, it’s too late touseit. Why, Lily darling, 
are you asicep ?”” 

He looked down upon the unconscious little maiden, 
caressed her hair, and covered her tenderly. 

“Poor little tired Lily,’’ he whispered, softly. ‘It 
would be @ pity to wake her up. How fast it has 
grown dark. 1 wonder if I couldn’t carry her into 
the house without waking her.” 

He was about to carry the idea into execution when 
he suddenly remembered a softiy-cushioned hand- 
wagon which had been purchased for Lily’s use the 
previous year, after a long iliness which had left her 
too weak to walk. 

“Pil get the wagon,” he thought, “and draw her 
to the house without a jolt. She'll awake on the par- 
lor sofa after father and mother come home. Whata 
surprise it will be for her!’ 

Eager to carry out his design, he hastened in search 
of the invalid wagon. Te was not long absent, re- 
turning softly, fearful of disturbing his young charge. 

The boat was gone ! 

Looking wildly around, he caught a glimpse of it, 
fifty yards away, with its sail Napping, and yet going 
rapidly seaward, Even while he gazed the gatering 
mist and gloom closed in upon the mere point the 
boat presented to his sight, and it abruptly vanished, 

For a moment the lad was stunned with the dread- 
ful truth, 

“The boat has floated off the beach !’ he exclaimed, 
“T might have foreseen it. The tide has risen, and 
the wind with it. The wind is driving her seaward, 
but I will soon overtake her. Lily, darling, ’'m 
coming !”’ 

He sprang into the remaining boat, pushed off, set 
the sail, and hurried off in pursuit of the girl, strain- 
ing his eyes through the darkness to discover some 
sign of her. 

But when he reached the spot where the boat had 
vanished, and, straining his eyes in every direction, 
saw no sign of the missing boat and girl, he was 
shaken by a sharp and dreadful apprehension, 

“Oh, Lily |! my poor little Lily!” he groaned, with 
an anguish too great for expression, but without 
pausing in the earnest pursuit. “ What does this 
mean? Where can the boat be? Why does it drift 
so swiftly? Oh, Lily !” 

Keeping his eye fixed in fhe supposed direction of 
the Water-Lily, he strained every nerve, spread every 
stitch of sail, in his wild frenzy, and yct he perceived 
no sign of her. 

“Help! help!’ he shouted, at last, in despair, as 
his course led him past a group of fishing-boats re- 
turning homeward from Sag Harbor. “Stop that 
boat! It got loose from Shelter Island. Help!” 

lils excited voice immediately cominanded atten- 
tion. Naturally enough, perhaps, the fishermen, in- 
stead of seeking the missing boat, drew near to ques- 
tion the pursuer. 

In broken words, tremulous with exeitement and 
reviving hope, Richard told his story as briefly as 
possible, 

Before many minutes had passed the Water-Lily 





Was overtaken and stopped. | 

Richard's boat fairly skimmed over the Sound; his | 
veins throbbing with his exultant joy, his heart brim- | 
ming over with a mighty thankrgiving. 

“Te she asleep yet?” he asked. “She was very 
tired. I will not wake tier up.” 

The fishers looked at each other in silence, Then 
one of them silently took a lantern and flashed It over 
the Water-Lily. 

The boat was cmpty. 

There was a dent in the cushion where Lily's golden 
head had rested. 

But Lily herself was gone | 

“Where, where is ?”” Dick gasped. 

One of the fishermen answered : 

“She must have waked np dazed-ike. Most likely 
she didn’t Know where she was, P’rape she thought 








she was getting out o’ bed, Poor little Law- 
rence! We all know’d her fag Binge face, and we 
all loved her! I never passed her pa’s place ’thout 
her wishin’ me luck, and ’twas so with the rest. She 
was an and she’s gone home to live, Master 
Dick, with the rest of the angels |” 

“Dead! drowned |’ cried the boy, wildly. ‘Yes, 
she is dead!" 

He stood there, white, tearless and despairing, like 
a statue of grief. 

“ Her folks ought to be told,” said one of the fisher- 
men, in 2 low tone. 

Slowly and reluctantly he trimmed his sail, and set 
out upon his errand, 

The remaining fishers then strove, in their rude, 
kindly way, to comfort the stricken lad. But the 
o-_ ry their voices jarred on his tortured spirit, and 

e cried : 

“J want to be alone. Let me go off by myself. 
Oh, Lily, Lily ’ 

The fishers drew off silently and sadly, deeming it 
best to leave the lad alone with his grief, and soon 
Riherd was solitary amid the shadows upon the 
water. 

‘“« Perhaps I am over Lily’s drowned body !"’ he said 
aloud, peering over into the dark waters. Oh, if i 
might only join her! I cannot live without her !’ 

At length he sat up, and looked with haggard 
toward his home, 

Lights were gleaming from the windows of the 
dwelling, and lanterns were flashing along the beach, 
and over the lawn. 

“They are looking for Lily and me,” he murmured, 
faintly. “Father and mother have come home. 
Oh, I can never, never face them again! They took 
eare of me all my life ; they have showered continual 
—a upon me—and what a return I have made, 
They left Lily in my charge, and return to find her 
drowned! They will loathe the sight of me. It was 
through my carelessness Lily was drowned—Lily, for 
whom I would gladly have laid down my own life! 
I cannot go back—oh, never, never |’? 

With sudden eagerness for flight, he adjusted his 
sail, and directed his course toward Sag Harbor, his 
only idea being to hide himself somewhere where the 
reproachful glances of Lily’s parents might never 
reach him, 

The great lantern of the whaling vessel drew nearer 
and nearer, as did the lights of Sag Harbor. 

As he approached the vessel in the darkness, and 
marked its signs of immediate departure, a desperate 
thought entered his mind, 

“She is only waiting for some of the stragglers of 
her crew,” he thought. “The wind is right, She'll 
soon be off. Where can I lose myself to father and 
mother so completely as on a whaler?” 

He approached the vessel as quietly as possible. 
She was lying-to just without Sag Harbor, heading 
toward Cedar Island. The night was dark, and only 
a few men were visible on her deck. The lurid light 
of the lantern enabled Richard to note all these cir- 
cumstances sufficiently for his purpose. 

He crept under the bow softly, seized the martingale 
by a desperate leap, and began to climb to the bow- 
sprit, and thence, in the shadow of the jib, creeping 
down to the deck. He paused when he had gained a 
secure footing, and removed his shoes, looking around 
and seeing that his arrival was unnoiiced, He then 
moved softly along the deck to the companionway, 
slipped down, and found himself in a dimly-lighted, 
disagreeably-smelling cabin. 

The steward’s pantry was off this, and Richard be- 
held a couple of individuals within it, engaged in im- 
bibing hot liquors. Their backs were toward him, and 
the boy crept along in the shadow, gained an empty 
stateroom, slipped in, and concealed himself beneath 
the bunk, 





CHAPTER II!I.-—-LILY AND HER CAPTOR. 


WHILE our young heroine lay asleep in her boat 
upon the beach in front of her father’s dwelling, dur- 
ing the absence of her foster-brother, as recorded, the 
sinister face which had peered upon her from a neigh- 
boring cluster of bushes was again thrust into promi- 
nence, Upon this repulsive visage had now appeared 
an expression akin to villaincus contentment. 

“It certainly looks s0,”’ muttered, in a hoarse voice, 
the individual to whom that evil-looking face bclonged. 
“The girl’s asleep !”’ 

As already stated, the shadows of night had envel- 
oped the scene. Favored by the darkness, the intruder 
gained the beach unseen, sprang beside the buat, and 
bent over the sleeping child, 

There was light enough for him~to mark her fea- 
tures, and an exultant glow lit up his own as he mut- 
tered ; 

* Asleep, sure enough !” 

He chuckled coarsely, pushed off the boat, stepped 
lightly into it, set the gail, and seated himself in the 
stern. The wind immediately swelled the canvas, 
blowing from the west, and the littie craft sped out 
into the gloom now hovering over the waters, 

“The thing’s done,” breathed the villain, in a 
scarcely audible whisper, as he looked shoreward and 
saw no sign of life or motion. “1 shall gct off with 
my prize without trouble.” 

hen he had placed what he deemed a safe distance 
between his unconscious pursuer and himself, he al- 
lowed his boat to fall off a little, and peered anxiously 
around him into the darkness. 

“It was about here I ordered the boat to be in wait- 
ing,” he muttered, ‘Ah, thereitis, yonder! Boys!’ 

Hiis cautious, hissing whisper was answered by a 
low, irregular whistle. 

“This way, boys!” he said, making out the outline 
of an ordinary whale-boat near at hand, which had 
been waiting for him, 

The two boats approached each other, and their 
sides soon touched, 

The villain then lifted Lily very carefully in his arms, 
and stepped over into the whale-boat, treading upon 
Lily’s hat as he went, 

* Now for the ship, boys,” he whispered. 
boat I came in drift where she will. 
quick !’ 

The whale-boat darted away in obedience to these 
orders, and the Water-Lily was left to be the sport of 
the winds and the waves, until found by the pursuer. 

The little maiden stirred uneasily in,the embrace of 
her enemy, and awakened with a sudd?n start. 

“Is it you, Vick?’ she asked. “Where are you 
taking me? Why, it’s dark, and we're on the water. 
Dear Dick, let’s go right home! Papa and mamma 
will soon be there !”’ 

“Shut up, you young one !? commanded her enemy, 
menacingly. “Not a word—not a cry—or I'll chuck 
you over into the water !”” 

Lily almost fainted with fright, her eyes looking 
wildly up at her captor, and her heart almost ceasing 
ts pulsations, Such a shock she had never before 
experienced. 

The whale-boat avoided the fishing-boats upon the 
sound, steering straight for the whaling vessel which 
the young couple had remarked, and about which Lily 
had indulged in so many specniations, and which had 
so mysteriously delayed its departure, 

In a short time the boat was alongside, the captain 
Climbed to the deck with his li¢ht burden, and hastily 
descended to the cabin, 

What a place for the delicately-nurtured, daintily- 
bred Lily! 

There was no one in the cabin, but a hideous black 
face looked out of the steward’s pantry—the face of 
the cabin cook. 

Captain Stocks set down his pale and trembling 
burden upon a wooden bench that served as a divan, 
and called loudly to the black cook, who immediately 
obeyed the summons, 

“This is my daughter, Scipio,” said the captain, 
keeping his eyes fixed menacingly upon the little cap- 
tive. “I told you yesterday that my wife ran away 
from me years ago, and took the girl with her, robbing 
me of my rights as a parent. I have taken the law 
into my own hands, and brought my girl off to keep 
me compang-—”’ 

“It ien’t so,” interrupted Lily, desperately, strug- 
gling with her astonishment and grief. ‘4 am not 
this man’s daughter, and I wouldn't be for 4 miflion 
worlds. I am Lily Lawrence, and my lives on 
Shelter Island, and I want to go homc——” 

* You hush up !”’ cried the captain, with a look that 
made her shudder with fear. “You understand, 


“Tet the 
Away with us— 


Scipio, that you are to keep your eye on this young 
lady. You are not to let her out of pd sight.’ 

“TN remember, sir,” said Scipio, with a grin that 
showed his double row of ivories, 

* And, Scipio, you are not to listen to her prayers 
and beacechings.” 

“No, cap’n,” said Scipio, 

Mey if I tell you to fling her overboard, you will 

“Yes, cap’n,” said the negro, who had evidently 
been previvesy instructed what to say on the present 
Occasion, ‘If you say so,” and he drew a huge clasp- 
knife from his pocket, and assumed a threatening 
appearance, “I take the young lady’s head right oif! 

e glared at Lily as he spoke, moving a step toward 
her, and the child st | screamed with fright. 

“That is right,’’ said Captain Stocks, satisfled that 
the desired impression had been made upon his cap- 
tive. ‘Go into the pantry, Scipio ; I want to talk with 
the girl alone,” 

The cook obeyed, closing the door behind him. 

The captain stood in front of Lily, looking exult- 


antly upon her, 

He was ekas powerful man, with sandy hair and 
beard, a of sinister eyes, and a face that showed 
anature given up to evil and wickedness, His brawny 
hands were rough, the cords being heavily knotted ; 
his neck was thick and short ; and his entire appear- 
ance was at once formidable and unpre ing. 

No wonder that delicate iittle Lily shivered and 
trembled before him, vaguely wondering if it were 
not all a bad dream, and she would awaken from it 
by-and-by. 

“Do you know who ! am ?” asked the captain, after 
—— her a little while in siience, 

“T Know you are a dreadful man,” said Lily, with a 

at sob, not daring to avoid answering. 

“ Well, who do you suppose I am ?” 

“T—I suppose you are the very worst man in the 
world,’ said poor, frightened little Lily, alarmed at 
her own temerity, 

“You flatter me,’ replied the captain, with a sinis- 
ter smile ; ‘‘but you don’t quite get myidea. Let me 
= you alittle story. Children are fond of stories, I 

elieve. 

“Once on a time—to begin in the good old way— 
there were two half-brothers, The younger was a 
wild, wicked boy,” and he sneered, “He didn’t like 
to go to school—that’s what they say in the bio- 
zraphies of wicked boys, ain’t it? He ran away to 
sea, and made his father trouble, The elder boy was 
a good lad, industrious and thoughtful, and studious, 
and all that’”’—and again he sneered. “The father 
of these boys died when the boys got to be youn 
men, and it was found that he had left all his Wealth 
to the good, elder boy, and left the bad, younger son 
dependent upon the bounty of his brother. Oan you 
understand all that ?? 

Lily was looking up at him with wild and wonder- 
ing eyes, her tangle of golden curls pu: hed back from 
her white brows, and her pale face all aglow with 
suppressed excitement. She nodded gravely, and he 
continued : 

“The good brother built him a splendid home on 
Shelter Island, and married a rich girl, and was very 
happy ’’—and the captain’s sneer was fearfully bitter. 
“The wicked brother lived with this good and happy 
couple a whole year, thinking if they were to die how 
rich he would be. But a baby came at the end of a 

ear, and he knew that all that property would go to 

er, 80 he ran off, and was never heard of by his 
brother again—never until the other day, when this 
bad brother happened to be in New York, and wrote 
a letter to his rich brother, pretending to be sorry, 
and desiring to be forgiven. The rich brother and his 
wife hurried off to bring the prodigal home, and their 
only child was left unguarded to fall into the wicked 
man’s hands, In short, Miss Lily, your papa went to 
New York on a wild-goose chase, just to give me the 
opportunity to steal his dearest treasure.” 

“And you—and you-—”’ gasped Lily, with dilating 
eyes, 

“T am Captain Stocks, of the whaler Dolphin 
otherwise Hadley Lawrence, the ‘wicked brother,’ % 
—_ the captain, with a mocking bow and a sneering 
smile, 

“Then you must be my bad uncle!” ejaculated 
Lily, full of horror end surprise. “What do you 
mean by carrying me off in this manner ?”’ 

“T mean,” he said, ‘to give you a voyage around 
the world.” 

“T—I don’t understand you,” said Lily, with a piti- 
ful quiver of her lip. 

“No? Then let me explain. My vessel,is bound 
on a three years’ voyage. Before my return home I 
shall put you in safe custody in some far-off quarter 
of the globe, I shall then come back, search out back 
files of papers, read the affecting account of the sad 
fate of Miss Lily Lawrence, only child of James Law- 
rence, and then open negotiations with my afflicted 
relatives. Should my brother and his wife both be 
dead of grief—and I believe and expect they will be— 
I shall enter into possession of the property, kick out 
that nameless, interloping boy—your ‘dear Dick ’— 
and settle down into a virtuous, happy existence, 
keeping you well guarded in your far-off prison. Can 
you understand my programme?” 

“ Yes, I uncerstand you |” cried Lily, indignantly. 
“T should think you would choke with so many 
wicked words !”” 

He opened a door béside Lily, and exhibited the 
small stateroom. A large new trunk stood against 
the wall, the key in the lock. The captain lifted the 
lid, displaying its contents, 

“Why, those are my own things!’ cried Lily, in 
astonishment, recognizing in the miscellaneous heap, 
dresses, underclofhing, shoes and hats she had worn. 
** How did they come here?” 

“T got them out of your house this morning, when 
you were in the garden, and the servants were off by 
themseives,” 

“But Lam not going off with you !” exclaimed Lily. 
“Tam going ashore to papa, mamma, and Dick.” 

She sprang up, darting toward the door of the cabin, 
with a wild hope of escape. , 

Before she could reach the companionway, the cap- 
tain’s broad strides had bronght him beside her, and 
his heavy hand was laid on her shoulder. 

*“ None o’ that!’ he said, with an ugly look. “I’ve 
got to go ashore again om business before we sail, and 
I can’t waste more tfine here. No use in your.trying 
to escape. Scipio has got his eyes on you,” 

Hic thrust her into the dark stateroom, locked the 
door, putting the key in his pocket, and ordered the 
negro to keep a close guard over the captive, 

Hic then went about his business, 

The child thoroughly exhausted herself with the ve- 
hemence of her emotions and exertions to escape, 
calling wildly on her parents for rescue, but at last 
she dropped into her berth, moaning and sobbing 
faintly : 

“Oh, Dick, dear Dick, come to me! 
save your poor Lily !”” 

The poor little captive had no suspicion of Richard’s 
presence, and yet, by a mereiful Providence, the des- 
perate resolution of our young hero had carried him 
aboard of that very vessel! 


Come and 


CHAPTER TV.—LIGHT IX DANENFSS. 

Tiow LONELY and desolate he was! 
describe his sadnesss, 

For a long time he lay there, thinking of his lost 
Lily, of her parents’ despair and wretchedness, and 
of his hopeless, darkened life. The ship sailed across 
Gardiner’s Bay, passed outside of Gardiner’s Island, 
and struck the swell of the Adantic. What a voyage 
—what a life—was before him! 

“ We are fairly out to sea,” he said, at last, as the 
rolling and pitching of the vessel declared the fact. 
“T must own up soon. I wonder what the captain 
will say when he sees me |’ 

He wiped away his tears manfully, repulsed the 
feeling of desolation that came over him, and began 
slowly to emerge from his concealment. 

As might have been expected from the life he and 
Lily had led, spending half their time on the water, 
neither of them feit the slightest inclination to sea- 
sickness. But to both, the peculiar greasy odor per- 
vading the vessel was almost intolerable, and Richard 


No word can 





began to long for the fresh air of the decks» —__ 
e crept across the stateroom, and placing himself 
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ety ir the doorway, peered into the dingy 


n. 
Tne door of the steward’s try was open, and the 
steward—a negro named Tawkins—was engaged in 
entertaining Scipio with a yO beverage, receiv- 

ting in return all the news at Scipio's command, 
“*So the captain has bi t his ter . 
could a seen 


has he?” said Tawkins. “I jest wish 
** About as much as alamb looks like a tiger,” said 





her. Does she look like the captain?” 

Scipio, witha grin. “Why, she’s a tinty-touty thing 
with hair the color o’ sunshine, and eyes like bits oO 
deep bide sky. She’s going to make a voyage with 
us 

‘*10s bad luck to have a woman aboard,” said 
T wwkins, reflectively. ‘I knew of a ship once, where 
th» captain's wife was aboard, and the ship was !ost, | 
aale soul drowned, It’s a temptin’ o’ Providence | 
w take women to sea !’’ 

“It'd be worse luck to go against the captain's 
will,’ declared Scipio. ‘‘Why, he can rage worse 
than the wind can, and the weight of his arm is 
somethin’ awful. Last v'yage, you know, heliked to 
kill one of the sailora, and that very feller isin the 
New York ‘ospital now with a general used-up body. 
Can’t walk, nor talk, nor nothin’—so I hear. The 
captain és awiul!’ 

ichard began to think he might better have re- 
mained ashore. 

‘‘Is the captain's bed made, Tawkins?’’ asked 
Scipio, after a pause, 

The steward replied in the negative 

‘**T'll make it then,’’ said Scipio, ‘and you can help. 
Where are the biankets and sheets?’ 

Richard, — the reply, closed the door, 
ane concealed himself behind the further pile of | 

jlankets, 

A moment later, the two negroes entered the state- 
room, and commenced leisurely selecting the required 
stores, | 

“What did you say the young lady’s name ts, 
Scipio?” inquired Tawkins, holding a lantern, while 
his friend tumbled over the piles of blankets. 

“I didn’t say ; but it’s Lily. The captain found her 
on Shelter Island.” 

What a great leap Richard’s heart gave. He started 
80 violently asalinost to betray himself, and it was | 
with difficulty he could prevent himself from uttering 
a shout, 

A conviction of the glorious truth flashed upon his 
soul with the quickness of lightning. 

Lily was living+was on board this very vessel. 

While his mind was in a maze of blissful rapture, 
the two men passed out, and he was Ieft to himself. 

His firstimpulse was to fling himself at full length, 
and sob likeachild. Hisjoy and thanksgiving found 
vent in a shower of tears, which seemcd to relieve 
alike the pressure on heart and brain, 

Notwithstanding that the girl had been spoken of 
as the captain’s daughter, he believed her to be his 
own lost Lily, As his brain grew clearer, his mind 
grew busy with speculations, and he soon arrived at 
an idea somewhere near the truth. } 

* Lily’s uncle is a sailor, and what sailor besides him | 
could want to carry her off? He is going to take her 
far away, and maybe he means to kill her father and 
mother, and inherit all the Lawrence property. Poor 
little Lily! My heart aches to comfort her. The key 
is inside her door. I must go to her!’ 

He again arose and peered outinto the cabin. The 
door of the captain’s stateroom was open, and the 
two negfoes were busy making up the berth, 

He could not move yet to Lily’s assistance. He 
must wait—he must have patience. 

While he stood there, his face paling and flushing, | 
his heart sinking and swelling with despondency and 
hope, the captain and mate came down the compan- 
ionway, and sat down at the cabin table, calling for | 
sundry drinks, which Tawkins hastened to prepare. 

The two men talked over their wine a full hour, 
telling what they should do in case their present 
whaling expedition proved successful, and drinking 
repeatedly to the desired success, 

tseemed to Richard as if they never would sepa- 
rate. 

He crouched behind the closed door, waiting for 
their departure, and trembling so that he could 
scarcely stand. 

*““T shall be a rich man one of these days, Bill,” 
said the captain, at last, when the mate arose, ‘I | 
might be now if ’twan't for two young uns—my girl 
in there and a boy that’s nothing to nobody, a refuse | 


| 
| 





of the waves, but who may stand between me and a 
handsome property. One of these days, Bill, when 
you are captain instead of mate of the old Dolphin, I | 
may get you to dispose of my fine young gentleman 
forme. By George! I'd give a pretty sum to see that 
lad in your hands!” 

The mate laughed, and said that he should be glad 
to see the same, for a favor done to Captain Stocks 
was sure of reward, He then went up on deck, leay- 
ing the commander to himself. 

Richard instinctively understood the ‘fine young 
gentieman " referred to to be himself. His suspicions 
that the captain was the brother of his foster-father 
and benefactor had received confirmation, 

It was another full hour before the captain retired. 
He talked to Scipio, enjoining on him a ceaseless vigi- 
lance toward the captive, promising him tempting fe- 
wards for faithfulness, Helistened at Lily’s door to 
assure himself that she sicpt, and finally he withdrew 
Into his stateroom, closed his door, and his loud 
breathing soon attested his somnolence. 

Scipio fung himself on the bench that served as a 
cabin divan, and tossed and rolled about sleeplessly, a 
full half hour more. 

Bat at length he, too, slept. 

Then Richard, who had remained sleepless and vig- 
llant, again opened his door, and looked out-—with 
what breathlessness, with what subdued excitement, 
can well be imagined, 

The negro was snoring, with his face to the wall. 
Besides him, there was no onein the cabin. The smoky 
lamp burned dimly, and the sound of steady tramping | 
came from the deck, where members of the watch 
were walking and talking together. 

Breathless with excitement, Richard stole out into 
the cabin, closing his stateroom-door behind him. 
The time had come for action. 

Creeping noisclessly along the wall, his restless gaze | 
divided between the negro, the companionway, and 
the captain’s door, he stole to the entrance of Lily’s 
apartment, 

How he trembled as he turned the handiec, pressing 
upon it ! 

It yielded to his touch—the door was not locked. 

He softly glided in ! 

Closing the door behind him, he softly locked it, find- 
ing the key in its place, 

hen he crept up to the berth, and looked tn, as well 
as the darkness permitted. 

Yes, there was his Lily—his lost Lily—faint and 
pale as one dead, her golden hair streaming over her 
pillow, her long, curling lashes on her cheeks, vailing 
the sweet, shut eyes, and her breath faintly coming 
and going between her parted lips, 

Weary, strengthiess, and despairing, she lay there 
like a broken flower. 

How Richard’s heart swelled with joy and rapture, 
as helooked on the lovely face he had thonght lying | 
under the restless waves! What a mighty yearning | 
filled his soul at sight of her living, breathing form. 

“Lily !? he whispered, softly, taking her lifeless 
hand in his own. 

The eyelashes stirred a little, and the hand quivered 
a little in his grasp. 

“Lily ! he whispered again, with a solemn, incf- 
fable tenderness. “ Lily, darling—it is Dick !”" 

The words seemed to galvanize the little creature | 
into newlife. She opened wide her wondering eyes, 
looked at him wildly—then a sudden comprehension 
of her great joy rushed over her, and she buried her 
face in his bosom, weeping out her thanksgiving. 

She made no outcry—she uttered no scream—such 
rapture as hers finds expression best in silent tears, | 

Richard folded her close to his loving heart, and | 
shed upon her bright head tears like hors—solemn, joy- 
ful tears ! 

What mattered all else ? the perils they had passed? 
the dangers to come? [To be continued in the NEw 
York WEEKLY, No. 50, now ready, where Tue Boy 
WHALER can be found, and for sale by every news 
agent throughout the Union. } 
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$50 


AN INTERESTING PAPER.—Few papers published in 
this or any other country can compare in excellence 
and interest with the New YORK WEEKLY. ‘The serial 


stories published columns are written by the 
best American and English Pere Bg fun is fur- 
nished by Josh Billings and the short sto- 
ries, sketches, and departments are always 

- 7 illustrations are incentably fine Seay weg 

@ present is a good time to subseribe 

New York WEEKLY, a8, by reference to the advertise- 
ment in another column, it will be seen that “THE 
Boy Water; on, THE Youna Rovers,” by Leon 
Lewis, has just been commenced in its columns. 





THE EXHAUSTED SYSTEM. 

Summer is a debilitating season, and the sudden 
change of temperature which takes place at this 
period of the year finds the healthiest of us consider- 
ably enervated by the preceding heat, and the weakly 
and delicate almost prostrated, This is not a favor- 
able condition in which to encounter the raw cold 
winds of October and its chilling fogs and night dews, 
and consequently intermittent fever, dyscntcry, bil- 
ious attacks, and rheumatism are more or less preva- 
lent everywhere, but especially in localities where the 
atmosphere is naturally unwholesome. In order to 
avoid the danger arising from these causes, the cx- 
hausted system should now be renovated and invigo- 
rated by a course of HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BIT- 


| TERS. This purest and most potent of all vegetable 
| tonics and exhilarants regulates the secretions while 
| it renews the strength, and purifies the fluids of the 


body, while it gives firmness and vigor to the nervous 


organization. Free from the unpleasant favor which 


| renders the ordinary tonics so repulsive, composed of 


extracts and juices of the choicest vegetable invigor- 
ators and correctives, mingled with a diffusive stimu- 
lant from which every noxious element has been ex- 
pelled, this renowned preparation is, in all respects, 
the very best medicine of its kind that the world has 
ever known. Such is the opinion of distinguished | 
members of the medical profession, and the genera 
verdict of the public, after an experience of twenty | 
years, during which HOSTETTER’S BITTERS has 
attained a greater popularity and a more extensive 
sale than any specific ever advertised in the columns 
of the Amcrican press. 





VOOSEY'’S CHEAP MUSICAL leg. t1ee. | 


) CATIONS. — Complete catalogue mailed. free, 
BoosEy’s ‘‘ BALLAD SINGER,” the new half-dime se- 
ries of the best songs. Sold everywhere. Specimen 
— matied for five cents. 
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NOVELTY IRON WORKS, | 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York). 


| 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of | 
buildings. 


GOOD READING 
AND NO IMPURE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


THE CHURCHMAN. 
THE BEST and LARGEST Weekly Newspa- 


per, with the circulation in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Sent FIREE for one 
month for examination, and till January 1, 1870, to 
new subscribers for that year. $3 a year, in advance. 
M,. Il, MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 733-6 


$360 
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i ig Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb 
sent by mailfor $1. For saleby Merchants & Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Com? Co,, Springfleld Mass, 
729-41 
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A Year guaranteed to Agents. Address J, 
AHEARN, 5 P. 0. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Business new. 
728-40 


Watch sree to every Agent! 
Address (. 8. M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 


A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sentjree. H, B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 728-40 


| Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York city. 


644 Broadway, N. Y. 


67 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystio and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, © 
Sci cottons to Sgn Chedaramnpaiales 
PARLOR, DINING, AND. SEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in thé United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesdle prices. * : , 








THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES, 


70H Cases of the Collins Metal.—Improved Oroide. 
‘e: 








SPZCIAL NOTICE, 


Our superior Oroide Watches hay reccn 
imitated, and worthless Watches culate ow vee 
Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against 
them, and give notice that We are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, and only those parchas. 
ing directly from us can secure a genuine Watch of 
our manulacture, We have recently greatly improved 
our Oroide in appearance and durability; and to pro- 
tect the pubiic from imecenn hereafter, have named 
it the “COLLINS METAL;” and we give notice that 
anyone making use of this name will be 
the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; cannot be distinguished from it by the best ju 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold, exceptingin intrinsic value, All our gentiemen’s Wa 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an Improved Escapement, better than a Lever fora small 
Watch; all in Hunting Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $16 Watches are equalin ne 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150, Those for $20 are of extra 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6, 

JEWELRY.—We are mannfacturing all kinds of|ewelry of the Collins Metal. Pins, Earrings, Sleeve Buttons, 
Lockets, Studs, Finger-rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, ete,, all of the latest 
and most elegant styles; and fully equal to goldin appearance and wear. 

To CLubs.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we willsend one extra Watch free of charge, 
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| We positively employ no agents(who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufacture the 


watches for less than ovr published prices, Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our !owest 

prices, Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles, Thegennine 
y. Customers are requested not to send money 
in Jetters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the express 
office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and 
State. Customers in the city will remember that our Only Office is 


No. 335 Broadway, corner of Worth Strect, (Up-Stairs), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 


$40 Watees 


Tue Gaeat Trave Improvement Assocation. Incorporated } 
the State, sell Fixe Gotp and Soutp Strven Warcres at $10 aot 

10,0. 0 Engravings seit Mieeaing and destribing ali our 
Watches, — in sealed envelopes, which are thoroughly mixed, 
ered are mailed, post paid, at the following prices :— 


Great Distribution. 
By the Metropolitan Gift Co. 

CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 

EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE 


5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 
10 ss ** 40,000 | 200 “ o 500 








20 66 aad 5,000 | 300 “ “ 100 | and when orc 

a > 4 ¢ ” Single Engravings, 50e.4 Twelve, and rich ; Twenty- 
- Elegant Rosewood = lle each $300 > = five, and elegant Silver Hunting Watch aw pr im, @10, a 
| = 4 ‘ io WO ~. | engraving entitles the holder thereof to a Watcu wortn From $25 
350 Sewing Machines - - 60tO 175 | +o $750, irrespective of value, for $10. Nothing ean be lost by this 
| 600 Gold Watches . “ 75 to 300 lavestment, - Be article in = cee is worse at han the money 
| 2 > > 2 ther asked, while the buyer may obtain a watch worth $750. Circulars 

Cash I rizes, Silver Ware, etc., valued at $1,000,000. free! Try us before forming a hasty opinion. Address, 


A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing Prizes are sealed in Envelopes and 
well mixed. On receipt of 25c. a Sealed Ticket is 

| drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address. 
The prize named upon it will be delivered to the 
ticket-holder on payment of One Dollar. Prizes are 


MICHELIN & CO , Menagers, 
Broadway, Cor. Faltou'St,; New York, 


733-6, 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 


| immediately sent to any address by express or return ’ 

‘mall y OF CUBA. 

| You will know what your Prize 1s before you pay Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
for it. Any Prize exchanged for another of same ERNMENT. $390.000 in GOLD. 


Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubiloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO.,, Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


value, 
dealing. | 

REFERENCES :—We select the following from many 

| who have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly per- 

| mitted us to publish them : Andrew J. Burns, Chicago, 

| $10,000; Miss Clara 8S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, 

$800; James M. Matthews, Detroit, $5,000 ; John T, 


Andrews, Savannah, $5,000; Miss Agnes Simmons, | 5 CO , SSIONS OF AN II * 
Charleston, Piano, $600." We publish no names with- ee CS eae wang 


| out permission. UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 
| iecuans OF THE PRESS :—“ The firm is reliable, and P who suffer trom Nervous Debility, etc., eupply- 
ing ,the means of self-curc. 


deserve their success,’’"—Weekly Tribune, May &. | 1” Written by one who cured 
“We know them to be a fair dealing firm. y, | himself, ond sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 


Herald, May 28. “‘A friend of ours drew a $500 MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 
prize, which was promptly received.” —Daily News, 

$114 sample mailed free. A.+. Pullam, N.Y. 
TW-55 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agenia. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIVT. Six Tickets for 

¥ ’E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allowa 

| large commission, to sell our new and wonderfulin- 


No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 





How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 


IARPER, WILSON & CO., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


733-36 





Ysychomancy, Fascination, or Soul-Charm- 
ing. 400 pages;cloth. This wonderful book has 
full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 
either sex, or any animal, at will. Mesmerism, Spir- 
itualism, and hundreds of other curious experiments. 
It can be obtained by sending address, with postage, 
to z W. EVANS & CO., 41 8, Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
t 


( \HEAP !—A handsome full gilt Photograph 
Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, malied, 
postpaid, for 26 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen. 
Circulars free. 
732-41 CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N 





Yr. 


operation. Address the m’f’rs, Sullivan Machine 
Co,, Claremont, N.H., for reduced price list. 731-34 





A neat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel, 
post-paid, Address 8. G. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 





WEST'S 
2 Six Shooter. 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills ate now | 
Why ix this? | 
| Simply because the sick and diseased find they can | 


more sought after and used than ever. 


rely upon them. They perform all and more 


claimed for them. 
A MONTH SAL- 
,, 100 & $300 fxr pata” tor 
e and Female Agents. Wages : ccording to abil- 
ity. &nclose three cent stamp, and au‘iress VAN AL- 
LEN & ©O0., 171 Broadway, New York. [Clip out and 
return this notice. ] 
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HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLF.—A 
Great Sensation. Sent for 10 cents. WALTER 
HOLT, 102 Nassau street, New York. Box 1,538. 334-6 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST AND NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
we Chestnut et, Philadelphia, Pa T84-46 


1, 


Address 


~ | lished, W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher of 


Price $1.50, | 


| WANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
| AMBRICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Whll knit 20,000 stitches per 
| minute, Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
| AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 


Mass., or St. Louis Mo, 728-39 
5 00 BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 
a Harding’s New Illuminated and Iltus- 


| trated editions of the 

Life of Christ, & Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
The works are now ready for delivery. Address for 

Catalogue of the best selling Subscription books pub- | 


$i; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 
should be addressed to 
I 
ventions. Address M. WAGNER & OO., =a" 
Mich. 





CURL YOUR HAIR Ef 


Ts RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 
Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining so. Mailed for two stamps. Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tr 


W anted, Live Men, who can give security for 
goods received, to distribute “ packages’’ of 
** Wonder of the World,”’ among families, and collect 
the same. Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Harding’s Pictorial Family Bibics. 731-34 | 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
Foggan’s Genuine Oroide Gold Hunting-Case Watches 


are manufactured on strietly scientific principles, having 
all the brilliancy, durability, and exact appearanee af 
virgin gold. They are /ac-similes af the most rare and 
costly description of Genuine Gold Watches. Scientific 
and expert men have been engaged in vain attempts to 
analyze this wonderful substance, and mee ita 
remarkable freak of nature, and believe it to be the nor- 
mal condition of gold, which probably takes thousands 
of years to become the precious Railroad Con- 
ductors, Engineers, and Zxpressmen, the most exacting 
of our customers, have thoroughly demonstrated the 
strength, duradility, accuracy, @Da utility of the Fac- 
Waltham Watches, and pronounce them tnvaluahie as reliable timekeepers. Ladies’ and Centlemen’s 
movements, $15 each. Gents’ magnificent Full-Jeweled Patent Levers. Foosimile Walsham. $20, 
$25, $9, and $35each. Chronometer Balance, $25. Extra finished Chronometer:. $9 ani 35. Each watch 
5s ~ Faw § and to retain the color of 18 carat gold. Latest etvies of Chains, 
everywhere, Customers must pay all charres, Express Co's will allow customers 
t 
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previous to pa the bill on receipt of charges. Clubs ordering Six Watches will receive an 
Sree. JOUN , Importer, Manufacturer, and President of the Genuine Oroide Gold Watch 

es u Strect, ork. 
The editor of the New York Dafly Sun says: “Mr. Forgan has shown us a specimen watch ofso closea 
resemblance to gold that none but an expert could tell the difference. The movement is the came as that of 
the best gold watches. We are informed that the genuine Oroide Gold Metal wears well and does not tarnish."’ 
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BISHOP & REIN, 
Tevvelers. 

Under the Fifth Avenue Metei, 

NEW YORK. 21 
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Lies in the use of Hagan's Magnolia Balin for 


plied, and a beautiful Complexica of pure, 
satinlike texture is obtained. Tlie plainest_ 
features are made to glow with Healthful 








Bloom and Youthful Beauty. 
Remember Hagan’s Magnolia Bahn is the, 
thing that produces these effects, and any | 
Lady can secure it for 75 cents at any of our | 
és | 
To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s | 
Kathairon. 734-37, 
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GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 
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TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 99 & 41 Park Place, New York, and | 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. 732-340 | 
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THE GRRAT FLOOD.—SCENE ON THE SCHUYLAILL BIVER, WEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A BRIDGE BROKEN AWAY BY A CANAL BOAT.—FBOM A 


SKETOH BY FRED. B. SOHBLL.—SEE PAGE 95. 








The American Institute, 





GRAND NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A.M. TO 10 P.M., 
ON 
3a Ave., Between 63d and 64th Sts. 
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RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 
Trade Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS, BOUQUET, 







WwooD' VIOLET, 
OBINESE BOUQUET. 


Important Caution. 
The suceess of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 
AND GL having induced some 
individuals to palm off, under the lure of 
Thin dty to craton te puiicugaiot hte 
imdbesions, whten eile iene tothe hair. Ask 
for 13 LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE, and 


H- | accept no other. 
| RIMMEL, Perfaumer, Paris and London. 


— 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
- EDWARD GREEY & 00., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
0 


BALL, BLACK & C0, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVERWARE. 
a TBE SOARES OF 240 Bite, 
PRICED THAN ANY OTHER’ BOUsE tn 















OLIO, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 





wil Silver. 
Use SaPo.io to clean Paint, 
From 


a Stair Reds SaPoLio no equal. 
If you have clean use SAPOLIO. 
Sample cake sent by mail on of 20 cents. 


Depot, 211 Washington &t., New York. 
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TRE BGUINOCTIAL FLOOD.--VIEW AT ERE PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAULBOAD BRIDG/, FRILADELPHIA—-FROM A SKETCH BY FEAXK 5. TAYLOR. 
SEE PAGE 





| FRAME 
MANAO te in 
+} | work of the 


aUnGaiT aeamaaie 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 
Combining the essentials of Conyort, Durability 


eae Seige “aemecrarte 


na Ds ee, 











MAPLE LEAVES. 
ad aataat "i tratte nates he 
sto asus ate 


1870 for 60 
delay. 0. A. 








GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
~ TEA COMPANY, 


No. § CHURCH STREET, 








si anita camer 





Almanac for. 1870, 
Coptetning GOS betes Ren 
Faster te 
paints hae conan 


the moat Supers 
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Entered according to the Act of Congress in the year 1869, by Frank LEsuiz, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 


No: 785—Vor. XXIX.} | NEW YORK, OCTOBER 30, 1869, [Puice, 10 Cinens. 43 Wess, $1 0 


; cessful ani for freedom--which is self-| no doubt can éxis{that the conscious want 6f| If it would justify its own freedom, it is 
Cuba: The Question of the Day. gpvernment— the question is solved. it implies the right to possess it. bound to help the struggling nationality, pro- 
Auu men and all nations possess the right of | ™ They demonstrate their right. The armed heel may for the moment crush | vince, tribe, or even 
self-government, ix proportion to theiramount | Whatever our reckonings in the past may | it out, but it will certainly in the long runcon-| We are speaking plainly and simply with re- 
of self-knowledge. | have been, it appears to us that in the present | quer. ference to Cuba. 
When the man or the nation first feels that | stage of the world these three problenis have | What is the imperative duty of a really great | In our own early for 
he or it is oppre pressed, this self-knowledge | been settled, at any rate in America. Here, | people, possessed of the full right of self-gov- | with one of the greatest powers in the world— 
becomes consc | where, to a certain extent, freedom is better | ernment, when it finds its weaker neighbor | power from which we sprung, and from 
When either of them first-initiates an unsuc- | appreciated, because it is better understood, | first awaking to this degree of self-knowledge? | which even now we confess ourselves proud to 
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THE BABY OF THE PRBIOD.—DRAWN BY J, NM. HYDE.—SER Pace 107. 
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